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A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. | medium of the corporeal senses. Ac- 


cordingly the revelations of God to man, 
The following, which we copy from the last : z ; 
number of Missonary Herald, ig from the pen of being adapted to the state of the mind of 


Bishop Doane:— | the race, were of a character to strike 
Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, | powerfully the senses that spiritual ideas 
With his marble block before him, | might be conveyed through them. And 
And his face lit up, with a smile of joy, | it is a clear argument for the divinity of 


As an angel dream passed o’er him: | the Bible that its positive rites and insti- 


| . . 
He carved the dream on that shapeless stone, | tutions ro peculiarly adapted to the 
With many a sharp incision: age in which they were established.— 
With heaven’s own light the sculptor shone— | Thus God led humanity through its in- 


He had caught that angel-vision. | fancy, childhood and youth, and in these 
sctlipiite Gitte waneteniiell successive stages of its history the hu- 
cu 8 ? . - . . “¥*,* = . . 

With our souls uncarved, beforees; | man mind, by its susceptibilities to divine 


Waiting the hour, when, at God’s command, | teaching, its brilliant exploits in civiliza- 
Our life dream passes o’er us. tion, and its progress in philosophical 
| speculation and in literature, gave ample 


If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, proof of the nobility of its origin, the 


With many a sharp incision, 


Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, dignity of Its being, and the immortality 
Our lives that angel vision. | of its destiny: immortality as well as 
 ———-. | mutability is written on the pages of this 
For the Family Favorite | world’s history. But when the “fulness 

Christianity and Progress. _ of time” had come in the History of hu- 

eee ae | manity when the period of its manhood 

i ae 6 eee _ had arrived, God established @ new and 





/ complete dispensation of religion, not 

The history of this world borrows all | burdened with rites and ceremonies to 
its grandeur from the ethereal, immortal | strike the senses, but simple in its insti- 
grandeur of its subject,—the progressive | ‘utlons, beautiful in its ceremonial obser- 
mind of humanity. Time is incalcula- | V@NCes, and spiritual in its moral teach- 
bly important by virtue of its fixed mo-| ings. The positive and politico-religious 
ral connections with eternity. And the | institutions of former dispensations then 
history of time’s events rises in impor- | passed away. The church was then sepa- 
tance to the mind of an intelligent obser- | rated from the state. My kingdom, says 
ver as he discerns more clearly their in- | Jesus, is not of this world. Burden- 
evitable bearings upon a future state of | Some Ceremonies were no longer to form 


' 


conscious being. But that which con- | ® part of true religion. No great national 


stitutes the connection between the histo- | temple of worship was any longer need- 
ry of time and the history of eternity is| ¢d. ‘The whole earth was henceforth to 
the real subject of both—the imperisha- be the temple of Jehovah’s worship.— 
ble mind. in the rude ages of the world| Every human heart, broken and contrite, 
the human mind was in the infancy of | Was henceforth to be an altar of spiritu- 
its being. Its life then was eminently a} & sacrifice to the Most High. ‘The of- 
life of sense. {t was subject, almost en- | ferings of penitence and prayer, and 
tirely, to the influence of sensible things, | Praise were evermore to send up their 
and so the goodness of God was stri- precious incense into the heavens thro 
kingly displayed in placing it amidst the | the mediation of — * that in Christ 
sensible and glorious creations of his | Jesus, in the Christian dispensation, nel- 


power and wisdom. The intellect then | ther circumcision availeth anything, nor 
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| tion. Now, one of the peculiar glories | 
| of Christianity indicating the divinity of | 
| its source, is its adaptation intellectual as | 
| well as moral, to every stage of the pro- | 
| gress of the mind of humanity. The | 
| existence of humanity is a progressive | 
| existence, moraliy and religiously as 
well as politically and intellectually. But 
no element of humanity is so progressive 
as its religious e’ement, and this imparts 
its progressiveness to every other ele- 
ment. 





| 





| 
| The history of religion therefore is | 
| the richest department of the history of 
| the human mind. Thestruggles of Chris- 
| 
} 





tianity in every age have been the strug- 
gles of truth with ‘error, of the reason 
and fconscience with passion and preju- 
dice ; of a rational faith with fanaticism 
and superstition, and of a spiritual wor- | 
ship with forma! rites and burdensome | 
ceremonies. The element of progress, 
like a stream of light, runs through all 
its history. Its tendency in all its strug- 
gles is to elevate the race. It is the prime 
source of all the elevating influences ever 
brought to bearonhumanity. Its regene- 
rative truth, and genial healthful spirit 
gre to constitute the very life-blood of 
the human species. The office of its 

eat central institutions, the Christian 
Sabbath, the Christian Ministry, and the 
Christian Church, is to bring its pure 
truth and sweet spirit into universal cir- 
culation in the mind and thoughts of hu- 
manity. And it is by virtue of the trans- 
mission and diffusion of its truth and 
spirit that we this very day behold the 
brightest period that has ever occurred 
in this world’s history. The illumina- 
tions of science are after all but the faint 
reflections of the illuminations of Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity! its “mighty resources 
have never yet been calculated, fmuch 
less exhausted. The spring-time of its 
existence has hardly passed away ; its 
glorious summer of ripening influences 
is yet to invest our globe with its pure 
sunlight; and to that is to succeed its au- 
tumnal season when the earth shall be 
harvested for heaven. Its elements of 
civilization and social elevation, and in- 
tellectual refinement and spiritual pro- 
gression, have never yet been ‘fully and 
universally developed. When they are, 
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every language and every dialect will be 
so meny well-strung harps swept by the 
fingers of humanity to celebrate its no- 
blest triumphs. Its clear truth and pure 
spirit will then absorb the thoughts of 
the world. Its simple ceremonials will 
then be deemed valuable only as they 
shadow forth to the eye of sense the in- 
herent glory of fits doctrines and the 
God-renewing power of its spirit. The 
Shibboleths of sectarianism, the catch- 
words of narrow creeds, superstitious 
modes of worship, and party proselytisms 
will then become obsolete,—the relics of 
a less enlightened age. Christianity will 
then exist in the manhood of its strength. 
Its practical effects ‘shall then embody 
the powerful moralities of the Godhead. 
Its benign spirit shall then transmit to 
men’s minds the very essence of the Di- 
vinity. ‘God is love.’ God’s blessed 
existence will then be demonstrated by 
the convictions of sense: if his being 
| cannot be ‘seen, the very essence of his 
aad will be felt. The cross and its 
| collateral doctrines will then revolve in 
| he firmament of humanity as the sun 
| and his planets revolve in the spaces of 
| the heavens. Christ crucified will then 
be the guiding star of the nations, and 
| immortality the watch-word of all time 
and all humanity. 

That final period in the history of 
Christianity is certainly approaching— 
the progress of all truth and science in- 
| dicates it—when its internal truth and 
spirit shall constitute the very essence 
of the church’s services, and the essen- 
tial elements of Christian character.— 
That period will be its illuminated period 
—the period illuminated by its own in- 
herent splendors; the period of its trans- 
figuration, when the divinity of its truths 
shall shine with intense brilliancy thro’ 
all the ceremonies and services, the min- 
istrations and institutions of the church; 
the period in its history when the ‘light 
of revelation shall beautiously blend with 
the light of science, when the glories of 
| the fine arts shall commingle with the 

infinitely richer glories of the cross: 
the period whose filluminations shall in- 
| crease till “time melts into eternity.” 








~~ 


PPI 


A year of pleasure passes like a fleeting 
breeze? but a moment of misfortune seems 
' an age of pain. 
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THE STREAM OF DEATH 


There is a stream whose narrow tide 

The known and unknown world divide, 
Where all must go; 

Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 

’Mid sullen silence downward sweep, 
With moaniess ftow. 


I saw where at that dreary flood 

A smiling infant prattling stood, 
Whose hour was come; 

Untaught of ill, it neared the tide, 

Sunk, as to cradle-rest, and died 
Like going home. 


Followed with languid eye, anon, 

A youth diseased, and pale and wan: 
And there alone, 

He gazed upon the leaden stream, 

And feared to plunge—I heard a scream, 
And he was gone. 


And then a form in manhood’s strength, 
*Came bustling on, till there at length 
Ho saw life’s bound; 
He shrunk, and raised the bitter prayer— 
Too late—his shriek of wild despair 
The waters drowned. 


Next stood upon the surgeless shore 
A being bowed by many a score 
Of toilsome years; 
Earth-bound and sad he left the bank, 
Back turned his dimming eyes, and sank, 
All full of fears. 


How bitter must thy waters be, 
Oh Death! How hard a thing, ah me! 
It is to die! 
I mused—when to that stream again 
Another child of mortal man 
With smiles drew nigh. 


‘?Tis the last pang,’’ he calmly said— 
“To me, O Death, thou hast no dread; 
Savior, I come! 
Spread but thine arms on yonder shore— 
I see—ye waters bear me o’er! 
There is my home.”’ 


’ Tis wondrous strange, and yet 'tis true, 
That some folks take delight 

The deeds of other men to view, 
As if their own were right. 


And if a piece of news comes out, 
They'll eagerly pursue it; 

Then hand the charming dish about, 
And add a little to it. 


EaéWfault they’ll try to magnify, 
Yet seeming to bemoan 

The mote withiu a brother’s eye, 
Are blinded to their own. 


THE MORMONS—PAST and PRESENT. 
(Continued. ) 





| BY A MEMBER OF THE LENAWEE BAR 


From the organization of the Church to the 
founding of Nauvoo. 


| Like Mahomet, Smith had his Hegira, 
or flight, but unlike Mahomet, the black 
drop of original sin was never squeezed 
from his heart by the hand of an angel, 
| as is abundantly evidenced not only by 
| his once falling from grace previous to 
| founding his church, but by several of 
| his subsequent acts which we are about 
| to detail. 
| Sometime in 1832 or 1833, Smith and 
| his followers, directed by a revelation 
| from Heaven, removed to the State of 
| Missouri and purchased a tract of land 
| in Jackson County. ‘The town of Inde- 
| pendence was designated by this same 
revelation as the center of their land of 
promise and rest, but circumstances soon 
| proved that in this instance revelation 
| was at fault, for they had difficulty with 
| their neighbors and removed to another 
/county across the river. Eventually, 
| the larger portion of them returned to 
| Kirkland in Ohio, where the Prophet and 
| some of his principal followers organized 
| themselves into a general commercial 
| and land speculating copartnership, and 
| proceeded to lay out and establish a vil- 
| lage. The proceeds of the sales of yil- 
lage lots were paid into this firm, prima- 
| rily for the “ glory of God,” and secon- 
| darily for the benefit of the prophet and 
Rigdon. Here they commenced build- 
ing a temple, which was designed for one 
|of the most magnificent buildings in the 
whole country, and for the building of 
| which a timely revelation placed the pro- 
perty of all the members of the church 
| at the disposal of Smith. In erecting 
this, thirty thousand dollars or more are 
said to have been expended. 
| In the mean time elders of the church 
| were sent into various parts of the gl«ebe 
to preach the new doctrines. They claim- 
ed to exercise, like the prophets of old, 
j the power of performing miracles, and 
by many artful deceptions, by the bold 
| manner in which they vouched for the 
| supernatural discovery of the golden Bi- 
| ble and for the heavenly communications 


| 
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with their prophet, and above all, by | purposes, Broken down speculators need- 
promising @ home in their new Canaan | ed only to print a “promise to pay” on 
to all their proselytes, they made con- | the part of some imaginary corporation 
verts of thousands of the credulous and | which they had christened a “ Bank,”’ 
the discontented, who flocked to Kirk- | and sign their names to it as officers, and 
land from Europe as well as from Ame- | their own debts not only disappeared like 
rica, as to a haven of rest. Each of | magic, but cottages and palaces, villages 
these added his mite to the building of | and cities sprung up around them as if 
the temple, and credit was freely resort- | at the wave of an enchanter’s wand.— 
ed to for the purpose of raising the ad- | Smith profited by the experience of other 
ditional amount necessary to complete it. | enterprising men, and the Bank of Kirt- 
But the Temple was commenced on | land was put into operation with a fair 
too large a scale for the limited means of | prospect of relieving the church of its 
the church. Another revelation, still more pecuniary difficulties. 
timely than the last, advised them to bor- | The bills were elegantly printed, and it 
row money by hundreds and by thou- | would have been rank heresy against the 
sands, as the children of Israel borrowed opinions and spirit of the times to have 
the ornaments of the Egyptians, “even | doubted that their promise of money was 
until they had obtained enough to deliver equivalent to money itself. According- 
themselves out of bondage,’’—or, in oth- ly they went rapidly into circulation, the 
er words, until they had loaned enough | home debt of the church was paid, and if 
to pay off the Temple debt. But unfor- | eastern creditors refused to take these 


tunately their credit among their neigh- | bills, it was only necessary to exchange 
bors was fast decreasing, and as the reve- | them for those of eastern banks. 


lation had provided no means for resto-| If Smith had learned how to make 
ring that, this expedient failed. money by organizing a bank, he had al- 

As revelation had failed to complete | so learned how to make more by decli- 
the Temple, Smith determined to try | ning to redeem its bills. Accordingly, 
‘what human ingenuity could do. The | when the bank mania began to decline, 
firm of Smith, Rigdon & Co. sent east | and his bills to be poured into Kirtland 
for a large amount of goods, which they | for redemption, his bank “suspended 
succeeded in purchasing on credit, and | payment!” The amount of its paper in 
opened a store at Kirtland for their dis- | circulation, however, was so great, and 
posal. When the time of credit expired, | the people generally so largely interested 
it was found that a large portion of these | in the solvency of the institution, that 
goods had been appropriated to ‘Temple | this suspension created such a commo- 
building, and the balance sold principally | tion in the vicinity and such a clamor 
on credit. Their eastern creditors might against Smith and his associates, that 
consequently have lost their debts entire- they were compelled to abandon their 
ly, had not Smith devised another expe- | new home, their fair village, and their 
dient which showed such an aptness on expensive temple, and seek safety in 
the part of the prophet to learn wisdom emigration. 


of the wicked world, as must have satis- i 
fied the church that the “children of this The Kirtland Mormons at first fled to 
Missouri, where some of their sect still 


world” are not always “ wiser in their ' 
remained. Here some internal dissen- 


eneration than the children of light.” | * 
This was the establishment of the Kirt- | Si00S arose among them, the upshot of 
which was that a portion of the church, 


saan headed by Heman Page, Oliver Cowdrey 
and two of the Whitmans, (all witnesses 
to the Book of Mormon—and by John- 
son, one of Smith’s twelve apostles, ei- 
ther withdrew or were expelled from the 
church as dissenters. Not satisfiedjwith 
excommunicating them, the orthodox 
Mormons resorted even to personal vio- 
lence, and drove the dissenters out of the 











Banks were at this time (in 1837), 
Springing up all over the country. Nei- 
ther capital nor credit seemed to be re- 
quired to put them in operation. Ex- 
pense seemed almost unnecessary even 
to procure buildings for their operations, 
for a corner in some grocery or bar room 
or saw mill, was all sufficient for their 


SEE 
eee CCC LL! 

——— 
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county. Rigdon, in particular, preaching | 
the most violent measures in regard to 
them. It is also while here, on the con- | 
fines of civilization and barbarism, that 
Smith and Rigdon are accused of having | 
formed a design of organizing a military 
government of their own, in connection 
with a general confederacy among the 
Indian tribes, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a great Mormon empire in oppo- 
sition to the government of the United 
States. The rapid accessions to their 
church, it was supposed, might induce | 
them to believe that with the aid of the | 
Indians whom they expected to propiti- | 
ate, and the courage of religious fanati- 
cism, they would not only be enabled | 
then to maintain their independence "of | 
the American Government, but to drive | 
back its settlements and its armies across | 
the Mississippi. Whether any such de- | 
sign was formed or not, it is certain that | 

| 


they acted towards their neighbors in 
a most insolent and over-bearing man- 
ner. This led to violent and unlawful 
measures on the part of their opponents, 
which were met by measures equally vio- 


149 


The Illinois legislature of 1840 was 


| applied to by the Mormons for several 


charters, and exhibited a liberality in 


| granting them which we hesitate not to 
| say has never beén exhibited towards any 


other class of men by any American le- 
gislature. It granted 


Ist. A charter for the city of Nauvoo. 
The provisions of this bill gave the city 
authorities greater powers than are pos- 
sessed by those of any other city in the 
Union. Extensive boundaries were not 
only given to it at first, but the citizens 
were authorized to extend them indefi- 
nitely in all directions, by simply laying 
out the adjoining land into city lots and 
recording the survey. The city was also 
authorized to purchase and hold real es- 
tate anywhere for the use of its inhabi- 
tants ;—in other words, it was invested 
with general speculating powers. 


Another section of this charter author- 
ized the city council to pass any laws or 
ordinances not repugnant to the Consti- 


| tutions of the United States and of Llli- 


nois. Under this section they afterwards 





lent and unlawful, the result of all of| not only claimed but exercised the right 
which was that the Mormons were driven | 


si | to pass ordinances in direct opposition to 
by military force from the state, and their | the Jams of the state. Another section 
prophet with several of his comrades, gave the Mayor exclusive jurisdiction of 
seized and thrown into prison. ‘These | aj] cases arising under the city ordinan- 
subsequently escaped from their guards, | ces, and empowered the municipal court 
and crossed the river Mississippi into | of the city to grant writs of habeas cor- 
Hancock County, Illinois, whither the | pus. As if all this did not make the city 
main body of the Mormons had fled.— | authorities sufficiently independent of the 
Here they established themselves at the | state government, another section organi- 
town of Commerce, which they re-chris- | zed the people of the city into a military 
tened Nauvoo. This was in 1839. | company, under the title of the Nauvoo 
The difficulties in Missouri had been | legion, to be governed by officers of their 

a severe lesson to the Mormons, and they | own choosing, and by laws of their own 
seemed at first resolved to profit by it.— making, instead of the general militia 
laws of the state. Their commanding 


They came to Illinois with the appear- a 
ance and humility of men who had been officer was created a Lieutenant General, 


persecuted for the sake of their religious | thereby out-ranking all other —— ve 
belief. With pitiful accents they told | cept the Governor ; and on Mayor o 

the story of their wrongs and their pri- | the city was at all times at liberty to call 
vations, of their expulsion from their | UPpOR this military force to ro f os 
homes, and of being compelled to fly with forcing the _— and ae Sais , = 
their wives and their children, penniless, | City A city University st a ida’ 
into a land of strangers. ‘The people of | ded for in this ee _ ade ee 
Illipgis were interested in their sufferings, | Power to pass such laws as they mig 

every exertion to compensate them in| and regulation. It is difficult to perceive 
their new home for all they had lost in| how the city authorities could have —_ 
being driven from their old. | made more entirely independent of a 
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other government than they are by this | 
charter. 

2d. The second act passed by this Le- 
gislature for the benefit of the Mormons, 
was to incorporate a Tavern within the 
city, with a capital of $150,000. One 
section of this act provided that no li- 
quors should be sold in this house, but a: 
the powers of the city council were great- 
er than those of the state,they subsequent- 
ly set aside this law, and empowered 


Smith to sell liquors at his own discre- | 


tion. Another section provided that 
Smith and his heirs should have a suite of 
rooms in this house in perpetual success- 
ion. 


3d. Another act created a second gen- | 


eral speculating corporation under the 
title of the “Nauvoo Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Association,” for the pro- 
motion of Agriculture and “the manu- 
facturing of Flour, Lumber and such oth- 
er useful articles as are necessary for the 
every day purposes of life.” The Mor- 
mons certainly could not complain that 
the powers of this corporation were not 
sufficiently general and extensive. 

4th. A fourth act with the very mod- 
est title of “An act concerning a road 
from Warsaw to Quincy,” authorized 
any citizen of Hancock County to enrol 
himself among the Nauvoo Legion, and 
thereby entitle himself to all its privile- 
ges. 

It would puzzle one to imagine how 
legislation could have been made more 
recklessly liberal than this. The acts 
we have cited are evidence of how viv- 


idly our people remember the —— 
persecutions of former times, and how | 


much they compassionate those whom 
they believe to be persecuted for opinion’s 
sake, no matter how absurd the belief for 
which they suffer. 

For the Favorite 


The Gleaner, 


Gad has a cure for every ill, 
A balm for every woe, 
And they who seem deserted most 
His richest blessings know : 
More pure delight the gleaner feels 
As home she bears her store, 
Than he who rich in treasured gold, 
Is sighing still for more. 


| Mary Morton’ The Victim of Suspicion 


| BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON 





From the Lancaster Union and Tribune, 

She was a lively, industrious girl. wor- 
king as a hireling in the house of a mer- 
chant of our village. Her mother was a 
| widow, and had beside her, two daughters 
the elder a pale tall girl, of weak nerves, 
and feeble health; the other a mere child. 
| Mrs. Morton owned a small house, and 
| a fine garden; and had managed to sup- 
port her children, until Mary was fifteen 
when a painful rheumatism seized and 
rendered her almost helpless. She had 
not been able to give her children many 
|advantages for ee learning; but 
sedulously inculcated religious and moral 
| principles requiring of them strict con- 
| formity to the rules and discipline of the 
| chure h, in which she herself had been 
| educated. The Morton girls were con- 
| sidered sober, religious and strictly hon- 
| est; so when Mary applied for a place 
3 in our village, though it was some miles 





5 
from her father’s residence, her good 


name had preceded her, and she found 
no difficulty in obtaining employment. 

The lady with whom she resided was 
one of that numerous class of housekeep- 
ers, who merely require thattheir work 
shall be well done, anddone in season; 
and concern themselves no more about 
the health, convenience or comfort of the 
servant, than if she were a locomotive ma- 
chine, incapable of weariness or pain.— 
| Consequen!ly poor Mary had todo many 
| a hard day’s work, when she felt hardly 
able to sit up; and often longed for rest, 
though it were ina hovel. Still as she 
was the only one of the family, who was 
able toearn wages, she was obliged to 
toil on, to keep them from suffering. 

In our village she became acquainted 
with a young man, a journeyman carpen- 
ter, who at length became her acknowl- 
edgedsuitor. He wasconsidered a steady 
and hopeful young man, and gossips de- 

cided that George and Mary wsre a suit- 
able match, and would be a successful 
couple. So time wore on. 

The gentleman with whom Mary lived 
was a farmer, ag well as a merchanfl 
always had frequently complained . 
sing ‘small sums of money, or articles out 
of the store. He did not, however, fix 
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his suspicions on any person, there were 
so many about. 


Mary was in the habit of employing | 
every spare moment to advantage, in | been stabbed to the heart. 
mending, hemming handkerchiefs, clean. | 


ing stockings, &c., for Mr. Murry’sclerks 
which service they remunerated by giv- 
ing her occasionlly small articles in the 
dry goods line, which she always re- 
ceived thankfully, and named presents. 


She was afraid to let Mrs. Murry know | 
that she spent any time working for oth- | 


ers, in her house; so when that lady 


chanced to observe that she had a new | 


ribbon, apron or kerchief, and asked her 
how she came by them, she replied Mr. 
gave it to me. 


her husband that his clerks were too much 
in the habit of making Mary presents must 
leave the house. 

The gentleman reproved his clerk, 
with insinuations which offended the 
young man; and he positively denied 
ever having made the girl a present at all 
and was highly incensed that she should 
have said such things. He did not ad- 
mit that he had paid herin this way for 


work, feeling perhaps that sucha state- | 


ment would appear in the light of a sub- 
terfuge. 

So Mary began to be suspected, as the 
purloiner of all missing articles. The 
fact that she was toiling to keep a suffer- 
ing mother,and helpless sisters from want 
was made to bear ageinst her; and finally 
after she had gone home as she was in 
the habit of doing every Saturday after- 
noon, to see her friends, and return on 
Sunday, Mrs. Murry missed her purse 
containing a few dollars in change. She 
immediately supposed that Mary had ta- 
ken it; appealed to her husband, and the 
two set off in their carriage to overhaul 
the culprit, at her mother’s house. 


They found her sitting by her mother’s 
bedside chattering cheerily, while her el- 
der sister was sewing and the young one 
spreading the table for tea. 

Astonighed at seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Murt® enter the house, she eagerly en- 
fui ‘hat had brought them. They 
ply fo her, but Mrs. Murry ap- 







son 


| house. 
| has a trunk of which she carries the key. 


|the lady immediately claimed. 
| protested with tears, that she saved ti, 
At length Mrs. Murry complained to | 


, own necessity. 


the mother said, we have rea- 
suppose that she has beenin the 
habit of taking articles from our house, 
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_and store; and we wish to search her 


drawers. 

The poor woman looked as if she had 
Presently she 
faltered; you are welcome to search the 
We have no drawers, but Mary 


Has she been to that trunk, since she 
arrived, asked Mrs. Murry. 
| believe she has, murmured the moth- 
Thé trunk, a little common box, 
| three feet long, was opened and the scan- 
| ty treasures of the poor girl lifted out.— 


er. 


'In one corner was a little tin box, é¢on- 
_ taining a handful of silver money, which 


Mary 


piece by piece, asa little fund for her 
Mrs. Murry took up a 
little parcel twisted in a paper, and un- 
rolling it, exclaimed triumphantly—yes, 
| this proves her innocence. No doubt 
| you would have been glad to clear her by 
| laying me in fault, look at this. Do you 
| not recognize it, as one of beautiful lace 
| collars, you brought me from New York? 
| It seems indeed to be the remnant of one 
| of them, replied the man, but in its pres- 
ent condition, it surely is not worth stea- 
| ling? 
It was not torn in this manner when I 
|lost it,cried the angry woman. Here 
you baggage, will you dare to say that 
you did not steal this? 
' The poor girl sunk fainting on the 
floor. Mrs. Murry indulged in a fierce 
| tirade about the dishonesty of servants, 
and the meanness of the poor who allow- 
ed their children to steal a living for 
them. 


Mrs. Morton was distracted with shame 
|and anguish. She replied that she had 
| always inculcated truth and honesty in 
| her lessons to her children; that she had 
never supposed one ofthem capable of 
stealing; and she ended by reproaching 
Mary for bringing such disgrace upon her 
family; told her she wished she had died 
in her cradle, and bade her get out of her 
sight, and go and live with those w ho had 
taught her to steal, until they were all 
hanged together. 

The poor girl’s agony was fearful to 
look upon. She went up to her mother 
and offerered to lay her face upon her 
bosom, but that mother pushed her scorn- 
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fully away. With her face white, and | 
her eyes dry but blood-shot, she turned | 
to the sister whom she so fervently loved, | 
with an imploring gesture. Oh Mary! | 
said the sister how could you disgrace us 


whole household ‘gathered on the spot, 
and saw indeed a terrible spectacle.— 
There the poor girl hung; suspended by 
a belt ribbon and silk handkerchief to a 
hook in the ceiling, her face black from 
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Patt allso? Mary fell upon a chair—her head strangulation, and her body rigid and 

fe dropped upon her bosom, but she wept | cold. 

rf not. She had arrayed herself for the grave, 
: Mr. Murry was uneasy at this scene, | in clean white skirt,and night-gown,neat- 


and said, we will take the girl home with | | 
us, at least until we can get another, and | 
if she conducts herself well, we will say | 
nothing about this offence. Will you go 
Mary? She got up like one in a dream, 
put on her bonnet, went out with them | 
and got into the carriage. 

As soon as they turned from the door, 
she uttered a strange struggling cry, and | 


burst into such passionate weeping, that | 
} 


Mary was buried, amid the tears and 
a a Mrs.Murry were alarmed for | jamentations of the whole community; 
er life. 


The lady could not of course | for al] who knew the family knew the 


speak soothingly to asister under pair; | beautiful character of the patient, loving, 
but Mr. Murry tried to sooth her, and as- self-sacrificing girl. ‘The miserable mo- 


sured her that her fault might be extenu-| ther would have given a world to have 


ated by future good conduct. : recalled the cruel words, with which she 

She however wept on until they Z0t| repulsed the poor child who sought ref- 
home, all night long her sobs continued, uge in her bosom; and the sister who re- 
to the great annoyance of Mrs. Murry— proached her, who labored hard to sup- 


ly pinned over herbosom. She had brai- 
ded her hair, and tied a white handker- 
chief close around her temples. 

The coroner’s inquest brought in their 
verdict death by suicide. A rough coffin 
was prepared, and the poor body of the 
wretched girl was carried home to. that 
family of which she had been the earthly 
support. 











whose sleeping room Mary’s adjoined. 


Mary’s lovercalled on her as usual.— 
Conscious that she looked ill, after weep- 
ing so much, she complained of a head- 
ache, and he took leave, promising to call 
on Wednesday evening. 


The story of Mary’sdetection got wind | 


some way and by Monday night, it was 
all over the village, aggravated no little 
by gratuitous additions. Mrs. 
had found silk dresses, and shawls, and 
pieces of goods in her possession, rumor 
said, and added that she was a bad girl 
every way; that she had been in the hab- 
it of receiving presents from clerks; fi- 
nally she was guilty of all the seven 
deadly sins. 


When the men assembled for break- 
fast in the morning, they were surprised 
to find neither fire or signs of breakfast. 
Some one went to the door of Mrs. Mur- 
ry’s room and communicated the state of 
affairs. Mr. Murry dressed himself in 
haste, and opened the door of Mary’s 
chamber. Uttering aloud cry he fell 
back upon the floor. Mrs. Murry com- 


menced shrieking like one distracted, the | 


ee 





Murry | 





| port her weakness, sunk under her terri- 
The next afternoon,which was Sunday | 


ble remorse, and took to her bed. The 


| look with which poor Mary turned from 


her reproaches, on that bitter day, and 
the voice of woe, which reached them 


| from the carriage, as it left the door, haun- 


ted her day and night. The Rev. gen- 
tleman who officiated at the funeral, dwelt 
particularly on the great sin of suspicion 
and groundless accusation. He said as 
the lady had not missed her collar, the 


| suspicion which she had fastened on Ma- 


ry, was utterly groundless. ‘That even 


| if the collar had not been found in her 


possession, the suspicions carried so far 
as to induce a search, would have ruined 
the girl’s character. 

When her band box was examined, 
the blank leaves of her hymn book were 
found written over with a pencil, in an 


agitated hand. The ny sentences 
were legible: 
“Oh God! Thou knowest that Thave 


d 


not deserved this. For my mo 
my sisters sake, I have served a 
ing woman faithfully, and patien 

“T have been accused of crimes that I 
never committed, and my mother, my 
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own dear mother believed me guilty, and | 


thrust me from her, reproachfully. Oh | 


if she had permitted me, to lay my poor 
bursting head upon her bosom, 


she would have known my innocence. 


Oh Father pity me, for I am very mis- | 
But | have one friend still—one | 


erable! 


who loves me, and will not believe his 
Mary guilty of theft. And one day my 
dear mother and sisters will know the 
truth. 

Not a word from home. 
wholly forgotten poor Mary! 

Oh my God! I amindeed utterly un- | 
done! He, too, has forsaken me. I} 
thought he loved me, even as | love him. 
lf he was accused, | would love him all 
the more; and let the world see it. 

| have resolved. 
ciful. 


Have they | 


Thou, God, art mer- 
if I may not rest in heaven, let | 


me sleep, forever and ever. Amen. 


These will notings of 
girl, were like burning coals to the souls 
of those who had w ronged her. The lov- | 
er, who was really attached to her, but | 
had listened with credence to the calum- | 
nies against her, was for many months 
insane; and has not yet fully recovered 
the use of his reason. The sister pined | 
to death, ip a few weeks, andthe mother 
broken hearted and decrepid, is left alone | 
with the youngest sorrowing sister. 

teader, my story is no romance. 


the agonized 


(S= Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, was one | 
of the best natured old gentlemen that evor lec- | 
tured to mischievous boys. On one occasion 
when he entered the lecture room, he found the 
class seated with unwonted punctuality, and 
looking wondrous grave. Mischief, it was evi- 
dent, was the cause, and it was apparent they 
were prepared for a burst of laughter as the old 
doctor waddled along up to the professor’s table, 
for there sat an old he-goat, bolt upright, lashed 
inthe chair. But they were disappointed of 
their fun, for instead of getting angry and storm- | 


ing at them, he mildly remarked— 


“ Aha! young gentlemen! quite republican, I | | 
see, in your tendencies—fond of a representetive 
government—elevated one of your own number | 4 
to the chair, hey! Well, well, itis all right. 
dare say the present incumbent can fill it as ay 
as anyof you. You may listen to his lecture 
to-day. Good bye! Don’t feel sheepish about 
itl” | 

And away he went without leaving a single | 
smile behind him. 


ge — 


I would 
have wept, and told her all the truth, and | 
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The way to treat a Wife. 


BY+A LADY READER. 


Mr. Eprror:—We noticed an article 
in the last number of the Favorite headed 
“To the Wife,—very good we confess, 
like every thing else in your columns,—- 
but shere is something To the Hus- 
band.’’ Will Bro. Watson please to pub- 
lish it in your next number. 


THE WAY TO TREAT A WIFE. 

Alw ays be in an ill amen when you 
come into her presence ; prete nd that 
business hee you. it your meals 


are not ready at the precise time, tell her 


that it is nothing but her want of care 


and utter negligence. Should any gen- 
tleman enter your house w ithout vour 
special invitation and take the liberry to 
converse sensibly with her, look as sour 
as hard cider, and show jealousy. Should 
she make a failure in cake or bread once 
or twice in a year, tell her she is a poor 


| cook and never did make any thing fit 


for the table yet. Ponder over all “her 
good qualities in your heart if you think 
she has any, but be sure to expose all her 
faults to acquaintances and strangers.— 
Should she look pale and complain of 
ill health, just say to her by way of com- 
fort that she is always complaining—that 
for your part you do not consider her in 
much danger. Should she happen to re- 


| prove you, seize your hat and leave the 
house 


instanter: do not bear reproof 


| from your wife though administered ever 


so mildly, oh no! Meanwhile provide 


| for her as far as the necessaries ot life 


are concerned, and thereby show to the 
world that you are a remarkably kind 
husband. Manage in this way and you 
will make your wife happy—nev« r doubt 
it—we have seen it tried. 


Lone asp SHort Days.—At Berlin and Lon- 
don, the longest day has sixteen hours and a hali’? 
at Stoc -kholm, the longest day has eighteen and 
a half hours; at Hamburgh, the longest day has 
seventeen hours, and the shortest seven; at St. 
Petersburgh, the longest has nineteen. and the 
shortest five hours; at Tornea, in Finland, the 
longest day has tw enty-one hours and a half, and 
the shortest two hours and a half; at Wander- 
hus, if Norway, the days lasts from the 2ist of 
May to the 22d of Jniy, without interruption; 
and at Spitzbergen, the longest day is three 
months and a half. 
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For the Family Favorite. 


Michigan—An Original Poem. 
BY A STUDENT OF THE WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 
Fair Michigan! O!} that my tongue 
Some thought-inspiring muse would guide ; 
Then all thy glories, yet unsung, 
Should high as heaven’s proud arch be rung, 
And in thy praises, old and young, 
Vie with a noble pride ‘ 
What though around thy rocky shores, 
No Naiad-haunted A2gean wave, 
With its deep-caverned murmur, roars, 
Nor Hellespont’s fabled waters lave 
Thy sands ; though no Olympus rears 
His lofty summit to the clouds, 
And there mid storms his top enshrouds, 
While forests vast, the growth of years, 
Surrounds his base: though in thy groves, ite 
No meek-eyed Nymphs or laughing Loves, 
With Fauns and Satyrs, lightly tread, 
And no Parnassus lifts its head, 
To prompt the soul-inspiring song ; 
Nor muses round thy fountains throng ; 
Yet in this “ Garden of the West,” 
Enough of grace and beauty stay, 
To kindie in thy childrens’ breasts, 
The spirit’s fire, and tune the lay : 
And I would here invoke thy name 
To light the pure poetic flame ; 
And lend imagination wing, 
While I thy dawning glories sing. 
Full well I love thine inland seas, 
As they, in quiet beauty, lay 
Around thy feet; or in the breeze, 
Toss to the sky their snow-like spray, 
And on thy shore in thunder break, 
They all in freedom’s accents speak. 


First,—Erie’s restless waves can tell 
Of those who nobly fought and fell ; 
When Perry and his heroes brave, 
Subdued the foe upon the wave,— 

And next, the lovely Huron smiles 
Upon thee from his * thousand isles :’ 
Fair Macinac’s embattled heights 
Stand watchful sentry of thy straits ; 
While on the north Super‘or’s tide 

His mighty torrent ever pours— 

And round thy lengthened western side, 
Proud Michigan’s loud surges roar: 

All these I love,—nor ask me why ; 
Their guardian arms embrace our land, 
They peal their solemn anthem high ; 
And ever chafing on our strand. 

They thunder forth to earth and sky, 
The battle shout of liberty. 


Imbossomed in these waters pure, 

And sweeping to their wave-washed shore, 
Full many a glorious prospect lies 

Enrobed in nature’s loveliest dyes ; 

Fair streamlets, vine en:broidered, go; 


And on, through tangled wild-woods flow— 


Here, many a lakelet’s mirrored face ¢ 
Reflects fair nature’s untaught grace ; 
And forests lie by man untrod, 

Where nature is alone, with God. 





Bui yesterday, this beauteous scene 
Lay ’neath the forest’s mingled green ; 
And hil! and valley—field and flood— 
Reposed in nature's solitude. 

The red man here pursued his prey 
Through tangled forests, where the sun 
Scarce pierced. with his meridian ray : 
Here when the strife of war begun, 
The fearful war-whoop oft has rang ; 
And braves have grappled in the strife, 
That ceasesgbut with parting life— 
And could these mighty forests speak, 
They’d echo back the wild death-shriek, 
The cry of mortal agony— 

Or fiercer shout.of victory. 

The widow’s ery and orphans’ wail, 
Have swelled upon thy autumn gale ; 
And mingled with thy zephyr’s breath 
The Indian mother’s plaintive moan, 
For those who have to battle gone, 
And found a warrior’s death. 


But not alone the red man’s feud’ 

Hath drenched these radiant fields in blood. 
Columbia’s sons here erst have met 

The hireling from beyond the sea ; 

The lovely Raisin’s banks were wet 

With the warm life-blood of the free ; 

And mothers tremble yet with fear, 

To think of Proctor’s massacre. 


But now, how changed the scene—the race 
That roamed in freedom o’er these hills 
Hath passed away,—and in their place, 

A free and happy people fills 

Their plains and vales. The sons of those 
Who o’er the wild Atlantic came, 
Impelled by freedom’s holy flame ; 

And mid New England’s rocks and snows 
Reared to themselves a home—a name 
That ne’er shal! fade ;—sons of those sires 
Who, fearless in their country’s fight, 
Stood. forth for freedom and the right, 
Have kindled here fair freedom’s fires. 


Stout hearts and stalwart hands have come, 
From many a far New England home; 

From Maine’s rough coasts and pine-clad hills 
And rocky Hampshire’s thousand rills. 
Vermont, her brave Green Mountain race 
Has sent, our forests to subdue ; 

And Massachusetts yeoman place 

New altars to their “ Pilgrim band.” 





tants and no commercial centre, no polit- 
ical metropolis, and but little foreign 
commerce, sends 38,669,169 letters in a 
year. 


ep neta? 


It is to affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs; Nature, in her 
whole drama, never drew such a part: 
she has sometimes made a fool, but a cox- 


| comb is always of a man’s own making. 
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The Adventure of a Mason. 


“ | 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


here was upon a time a poor mason, 
or bricklayer, in Grenada, who kept all 
the saints’ days and holydays, and saint | 
Monday into the bargain, and vet with | 
all his devotion, he grew poorer and poor- | 
er, and could scarcely earn bread for his | 
numerous family. One night he was 
roused from his first sleep by a knocking 
at his door. He opened it, and beheld 
before him a tall, meagre, cadaverous- 
looking priest. 

“Hark ye, honest friend!” said the 
stranger: ‘“ | have observed that you are 
a good Christian, and one to be trusted : | 
will you undertake a job this very night?” | 

“With all my heart, Senor Padre, on 
condition that | am paid accordingly.”’ 

“That you shall be; but you must | 
suffer yourself to be blindfolded.” 

To this the mason made no objection ; 
so being hoodwinked, he was led by the | 
priest through various rough lanes and 
winding passages, until they stopped be- 
fore the portal of a house. The priest | 
then applied a key, turned a creaking’ 
lock, and opened what sounded like aj 
ponderous door. Then entered, the door | 
was closed and bolted, and the mason was | 
conducted through an echoing corridor, | 
and spacious hall, to an interior part of | 
the building. Here the bandage was re- | 
moved from his eyes, and he found him. | 
self in a patio, or court, dimly lighted by 
a single lamp. In the centre was the | 
dry basin of an old Moorish fountain, 
under which the priest requested him to 
form a small vault, brick and mortar be- 
ing at hand for the purpose. He accord- 
ingly worked all night, but without fin- | 
ishing the job. Just before day-break, 
the priest put a piece of gold into his | 
hand, and having again blindfolded him, | 
conducted him back to his dwelling. 
“ Are you willing,” said he, “to re- | 

| 








turn and complete your work !” 
“ Gladly, Senor Padre, provided I am 
so well paid.” | 
* Well, then, to-morrow at midnight I | 
will call again.” He did so, and the vault | 
was completed. 


° . . } 

“Now,” said the priest, “ you must | 
help me bring forth the bodies that are to | 
be buried in this vault.” 





The poor mason’s hair rose on his 
head at these words; he followed the 
priest with trembling steps, into a retired 
chamber of the mansion, expecting to 
behold some ghastly spectacle of death, 
but was relieved on perceiving three or 


| four portly jars standing in one corner. 
| They were evidently full of money, and 


it was with great labor that he and the 
priest carried them forth end consigned 
them to their tomb. ‘The vault was then 
closed, the pavement replaced, and all 
traces of the work obliterated. ‘The ma- 
son was again hoodwinked and led forth 
by a route different from that by which 
he had come. After they had wandered 


| for a long time through a perplexed maze 


of lanes and alleys, they halted. ‘The 
priest then put two pieces of gold into 
his hand: “ Wait here,” said he, “until 
you hear the cathedral bell toll for mat- 
ins. If you presume to uncover your 
eyes before that time, evil will befall you.” 
So saying, he departed. ‘The mason 
waited faithfully, amusing himself by 
weighing the gold pieces in his hand, and 
clinking them against each other. The 
moment the cathedral bell rang its matin 
peal, he uncovered his eyes and found 
himself on the banks of the Xenil, from 
whence he made the best of his way 
home, and reveled with his family for a 
whole fortnight on the profits of his two 
nights’ labor; after which he was as 
poor as ever. 


“He continued to work a little and 
pray a good deal, and keep saints’ days 
and holidays, from year to year, while 


| his family grew up as gaunt and ragged 


as a crew of gypsies. As he was seated 
one evening at the door of his hovel, he 
was accosted by a rich old curmudgeon 
who was noted for owning many houses, 
being a griping landlord. The man of 
money eyed him for a moment from be- 
tween a pair of anxious shagged eye- 
brows. 


“T am told, friend, that you are very 
poor.’’ “There is no denying the fact, 
Senor—it speaks for itself.” “1 presume, 
then, that you will be glad of a job, and 
will work cheap.” ‘As cheap, my mas- 
ter, as any mason in Grenada.” “ That’s 
what | want. I have an old house fallen 
into decay, that costs me more money 
than it is worth to keep it in repair for 
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nobody will live in it; so 1 must con- 
trive to patch it up arid keep it together 
at as small expense as possible.’’ 
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'in Grenada; he gave large sums to the 


‘The mason was accordingly conducted | 


to a large deseried house that seemed go- 


ing to ruin. Passing through several emp- | 


ty halls and chambers, he entered an in- 


ner court where his eye was caught by | 


an old Moorish fountain. He paused for 
a moment, for a dreaming recollection of 
the place came over him. 

“Pray,” said he, “‘who occupied this 
house formerly ?” 

“A pest upon him!” cried the land- 
lord, “it was an old miserly priest, who 
cared for nebody but himself. 
said to be immensely rich, and, having 
no relations, it was thought he would 
leave all his treaaures to the church. He 
died suddenly, and the priests and friars 


He was | beads encircling it that might have graced the 


church, by way, no doubt, of satisfying 
his conscience, and never revealed the 
secret of the vault until on his death-bed 
to his son and heir. 


> A quiet, fatherly old man from up country 
came to Boston on business many years ago,and 
after wearying himself with walking about the 
town, thought he would try and help natur’ 
along by taking aleetle beer—not small beer, 
though—about forty drops, which was an estab- 


| lished quantity with him on ‘‘field days’’ in the 


thronged to take possession of his wealth ; | 


but nothing could they find but a few du- 
cats in a leathern purse. The worst luck 
has fallen on me, for, since his death, the 


old fellow continues to occupy my house | 


without paying rent, and there’a no ta- 
king the law of adead man. ‘lhe 


ple pretend to hear the clinking of gold | 
all night in the chamber where the old | 


priest slept, as if he were counting over 
his money, and sometimes a groaning 
and moaning about the court. 
true or false these stories have brought 


a bad name upon my house, and nota | 


tenant will remain in it.”’ 
“Enough,” said the mason, sturdily, 
‘let me live in your house rent-free un- 


til some better tenant present, and I will | 


engage to put it in repair, and to quiet 
the troubled spirit that disturbs it. lam 
a good Christian and a poor man, and 
am not to be daunted by the devil him- 
self, even though he should come in the 
shape of a bag of money ” 

The offer of the honest mason was 
gladly accepted; he moved, with his fa- 
mily into the house, and fulfilled all his 
engagements. By little and little he re- 
stored it to its former state ; the clinkin 


of gold was no more ‘heard at night in | 
the chamber of the defunct priest, but | 


began to be heard by day in the pocket 
of the living mason. 

In a word he increased rapidly in 
wealth, to the admiration of all his neigh- 
bors, and became one of the richest men 





ee 


peo- | 


Whether | 





country—when mowing, we mean. He thought 
it did him good, foolish man. He stepped into 
a house where promises were ‘‘hung out’ of 


| refreshinents, and called fora glass of beer. It 


was drawn and set before him, with a string of 


neck of a dutchess, destined to moisten the in- 
side of his breadbasket; tiny bright eyes looked 
up to him from its brim, and snapped themselves 
out with a sparkling wink at the old man as he 
gazed upon them. Pausing a moment he raised 
the tumbler to his lips, and drank abouta third 
of its contents. 
‘**Rayther strong,’’ said he, snacking his lips, 
/ and holding the red liquid up to the light in ad- 
| miration of its chrystal clearness—*trayther 
strong;’’ and taking a pitcher from the counter 
he filled the tumbler to the brim. 

He was thirsty and fatigued, and the day was 
| warm. He toak another pull at the liquid,drai- 
ning off about half of it. 

‘‘Well, this is strange,’’ said he, ‘‘this beer 
has got such a body—the best, I think, I ever 
tasted; it isn’t any weaker, that I can see.” 

And again ‘he filled itup. Onco more he 
crooked his elbow, filled wp again, and again 
drank, the beer apparently growing stronger than 
weaker. Indistinct sounds gathered in his ears, 
the bar-room took the shape of two bar-rooms, 
trying waltz; the decanters were jumping over 
one another on the counter; and his own reflec- 
tion in a near mirror, as well as he could make 
it out, had a most unequivocal appearance of be- 
ing “*tight,’’ and he would have thought that it 
was so had it been any other profile; but it was 
him, and nobody else, and he never got so; such 
a conclusion was therefore rejected at once, and 
strong suspicion,of poison entered his mind—he 
must have been poisoned by the water! 

*“‘Landlord!” cried he. **I believe I’m p-p-p- 
ised—p-p-pisened by your bad Boston water put 
into my beer.”’ 

‘Out of that pitcher?” asked the host, point- 
| ing to the identical one. 

**Yes,”’ replied the old man. 

| ‘Why that’s gin, American gin, old chap.” 

| The old man here gave out, and some place 
was found where he slept it off. But the story 
| gotround about the ‘*bad water,” and when the 


| old man’s neighbors got hold of it they laughed 

heartily at his expense; bnt he laughed with 
them, and made a moral out of it, the purport of 
| which was, that we ought never to trust to ap- 
| pearances, but always to remember that what 
may seem innocent may yet contain the ele- 
' ments of destruction. 
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Keescue ofa Child from an Eagle. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


From the Buflalo Com. Adv 


*T'was June, the gala month of flowers, 
When Nature, like a bride arrayed, 
Calls forth the laughter-loving hours, 
Fair nymphs, to grace the gay parade. 
From icy fetters just made free, 
The hyperborean Orkney isles, 
Rough cradled in a stormy sea, 


Were wreathed in bright yet transcient smiles. 


Joy reigned in every blooming vale; 
The hisll the genial Zephyrs woed ; 
And peace aud calm content prevail, 
Save where young birds complain for food. 


As bright a morn as ever raised 
Her bursting lids o’er northern waves, 
And on the hills of Orkney gazed, 
Those hills in light and beauty laves. 
Within a glen where dizzy steeps 
A little cot are hanging o’er, 
Aud Quiet like an angel sleeps, 
A mother sits within her door: 
And watching, ’mid the garden band, 
Her own sweet flower, more fair than they, 
The morning hours, at love’s command, 
Are stealing happily away. 


Anon a rush is heard o’er head, 

Much like a torrent newly born, 
And darkness saddenly doth spread, 

As if were queached the beams of morn. 
But ah, the darkness most profound 

Is centered all in Hope’s young sky; 
An eagle, stooping to the ground, 

Has seized, beneath the mother’s eye, 
The babe at play so gaily there! 

And in a moment upward springs, 
While, borne aloft through mountain air, 

The dear one like a pendulum swings. 


Amid the shaggy dorolite, 
And less than half a league away, 
The plumed marauder ends its flight, 
And lodges in its nest the prey. 
But long ere this, as quick as thought, 
Impelled by love unknown to brute, 
So strong that madness seems inwrought, 
She leaps the crags in wild pursuit. 
She saw the eagle build its nest, 
And knows where lies her little one, 
And ere its pinions fold to rest, 
Her cloudward race is almost run. 


Dismay and hope alternate paint 
Their varying hues upon her face, 
Yet doth her heart no moment faint, 
Nor slackens she her fawn-like pace. 
She nears the nest, and with a shriek 
That frightens e’en the caverns wild, 
She sces that eagle's poising beak, 
Right o’er the dear, the living child. 
The same sweet smile so lately worn 
Bespeaks its pleasures all unmarred; 
Though sad its little clothes are torn, 
Nor limb, nor fair round face is scarred. 


Unconscious of its awful height— 
Of perils that around it lower— 


With eaglets fierce it seeks delight 
That would their sportive mate devour. 


| Their parent now, on threatening wings, 


Waves o’er the nest—for she is there! 
She grasps the prattling babe, and flings, 
Though breathless, up to heaven a prayer. 


| And while the bird doth frightful dart, 


She, watching it with fear intense, 
And feeling stouter grow her heart, 
Exulting, bears her jewel thence. 


Norr.—The above poem isa paraphraze of 


| an historical fact—an incident which occurred 
| some years since in the Orkney Isles. In a 
book called **Noble Deeds of Women,’’ lately 


re-published by a Boston house, is a spirited en- 
graving, representing the mother at the eagle’s 


nest on the cliff, in the very act of rescuing the 
child. 


Noble Aristocracy. 


Nothing is more repugnant to us than such 


| selfishness on the part of the aristocracy of 


wealth and fashion; and nothing is more disgust- 
ing toademocratic government and peopie, than 


| paying homage and adulation to those whom 


fortune has placed in a position to be useful, and 


| yet neglect their duty in society. 


We appreciate the aristocracy of Heaven— 


| the high minded and the honorable—the nobili- 


ty of nature—and we are even simple enongh 
to look upon no man as superior, unless merit, 
well-cultivated mind and unsulliad worth have 
made himso. Inthe language of Miss Went- 


| worth we cordially coincide, and agree with her 
| that the honest and intelligent mechanic and far- 


mer is among the true nobility of earth. She 
adds: 

Toil on, sunburnt mechanic. God has placed 
thee in thy lot, perchance, to guide the flying car 
that whirls us on from scene to scene, or friend 
to friend; bind down the warring waves of oceau 
tempest tost, or chain the red artillery of heav- 
en. 

Toil on! Without thy power, earth, though 
her hands were one vast Pactolus of gold, would 


| be a waste of tinselled tears and glittering grief, 


and want and wo, and spendid misery, gleam 
out from all her treasured mines. Rich soils 


| would perish in their richness, and the fruits of 
| seasons changing, die ungathered from the har- 


| power 


vest. 

Toil on! Jehovah was a workman, too. “In 
the beginning God createdMheaven and earth,” 
and from confused chaos, sprung this world, the 
perfect workmanship of the eternal, unereate| 
Up rose the mighty firmament, and 
back the snilen surges swept, submissive tamed, 
each to their several bounds. And then he set 
great lights, the glorious sun to bless the day ; 
the timid moon, to wear at night the milder Jus- 
tre of the radiantorb. He painted heaven with 
mingling blue and white, and in the vaulted arch 
a modest star peeped out, which seemad. by the 
majesty of the sun and moon, like a lilly, brea- 
thing out its loreof meek and blushing loveli- 
ness, in the gay tints of opening bud and rich, 
voluptuous blossom. 
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Democracy in Europe. 


BY CHARLES REEMELIN. 


On the eve of 1 my departure on my 
home ward trip to the shores of of the 
Ohio, I think | cannot employ the few 
evenings left to me, better thanto give 
to you the impressions left upon my mind 
in reference to the political and social 
condition of the people of Europe, during 
a three months’ residence on the contin- 
ental part of it. 

It is a great error to suppose, that the 
movement of the masses there, is one in 
reference to a change of the form of their 
Governments. The movement lies dee- 
per. Itisnota battle between Monarchy 
and Democracy, but itis one between 
the millions who labor and the thousands 
who e: joy. The battle is for more food, 
better clothing, better remuneration 
labor, and a better recognition of the 
rights of that part of mankind, of whom 
it is literally true, that “in the sweat, of 
their brow they eat their bread.” 

It is another error to suppose, thet the 
two last years have passed away without 
substantial advantages to the masses.— 
They haye at least had atwo years,school 
ing in political excitement. and practical 
action—they have compelled even their 
Governments to discuss their position, 
their interests and their rights, and in 
certain spots all over Europe, this discus- 
sion has led to many reforms, which 
were granted by kings and nobles, as a 
tub to ‘the whale. 

In France we have universal suffrage; 
in many parts of Germany the abolish- 
ment of feudal tenures—every where a 
tendency todiminish the burthens upon 
laf or and increase them upon t:.e rich, 
and what is more important a concentra- 
tion of political ideas ihrough distinct 
political parties. 

Another and most fatal error is the sup- 
position that the Democratic party in Eu- 
rope is disheartened, and that the aristoc- 
rats feel secure. ‘The democrats are bet- 
ter organized than they ever were—they 
have more experience, their leaders are 
safer, coolerand more determined than 
their old leaders—they took to a long 
fight, but no one of them but what is 
sure of an ultimate triumph. They are, 
it is true, less enthusiastic, less fanatical, 
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but more practical and more untiring .— 
The aristocrats are bitter than ever ; they 
feel that they have lost much and gained 
nothing, and they do know, that their fu- 
ture is but a gloomy and hopeless strug- 
gle against a cause whose basis is eternal 
justice to all, and whose strength lies in 
intelligence, faithful devotion and a nev- 
er dying hope in ultimate success. 
Another false impression is that, this 
contest is to be settled by the quick ac- 
tion of revolutions. ‘They are necessary 
and they will repeatedly happen, saving 
as the beacon lights, just as in a dark 
night the flashes of lightning assist the 
close observer to distinguish objects, that 
would otherwise be shrouded in darkness 
Revolutions, emutes, barricades and street 
fights are in Europe but the fitful gushes 
ot a public mind that h s become franti- 


for | cally o’erchanged with a conscionsness 
or | 


of its rights, and the injustice of its Gov- 
ernments. ‘I'he real battle and the real 
contest is fought at home atthe fireside, 
and in the places of public amusements. 
There the peopl> learn, there they study, 
there they discuss, there they prepare for 
action, and the Governments of Europe 
are in more danger from the continual 
agitations over the wine cup andthe beer 
muge, and the discussions between neigh - 
bors, than they are from public meetings 
or secret clubs. Manntenfel, the Prus- 
isan Minister, was right when he said:— 
“We fear not your secret clubs—for 
there we have our spies—but we do fear 
that continual agitation that takes place 
in your homes and at the taverns.”’ 


The kings and the nobles have whip- 
ped the Democrats, that is true—they 
have crushed Hungary, hun mbugged 
France and decimated the Republican 
leaders, butthey are in as great an error 
as Napoleon was after the occuption of 
Moscow. The Democracy have sent 
them the same reply that the [emperor of 
Russia did Napoleon, when the ‘atter 
spake of peace negotiation in Moscow. 

“Talk of peace, why war is just com- 
mencing-’ 


The millions are still complaining of 
empty stomachs—their clothing is still 
poor—they are feeling kneener alive 
than ever to their wrongs, and they thirst 
stronger than ever for their rights, 

The close of the eighteenth Somtory 








saw the drawing of popular commotioii. 
Mirabeau was its battering ram, Robespi- 
ere iis incorruptible ideal: Napoleon 
its soldier, Lamartine its poet, the false 
ideas of the rights of property its objects 
of attack and the rights of man its ulti- 
mate aim. ‘This century will witness 
the final coutest, which will close with 
the success of the people. 


Do not be deceived by outward appear- 
ance, or by the different aspects politcs 
bear in different countries. 
dishearted by temporary disasters, and 
still less suffer yourselves to be deceived 
bp the chaos of ideas which seem to pre- 
vail in Europe. ‘The people and their 
leaders are seeking for remedies; they 
have notfyet fixed up the ultimate face 
which society is to assume. The Com- 
munists the Socialists, the Democrats, 
and the moderate Republicans agree only 
in one thing, that as itis wrong. The 
chaos which resist over the preposed 
remedies is a necessary element of ulti- 
mate success. 11 tends to discussion, and 
to a purification of public opinion—Four- 
rier, Proudhon, Lamartine, Rollin, Maz- 
inni, Kossuth, Hecker, Struve, Keinzan 
and a host of others, are but the working- 
men for the future—their plans, their is- 
sues, and their systems, are bat the mod- 
el essays written under the impulse of 
deep reflection, (with one-sided impres- 
sions,) forthe great tribunal—the peo- 


ple. 


Do not think the Democrats of Europe 
less. Republican than yourselves, because 
a part of them prefer paper money pro- 
tection to human labor—the right of la- 
bor—or because some one of them says, 
“Property is robbery.” Do not reject 
all fur the errors ofa few. Look upon 
the whole motley ideas, as the evidence 
of an awakened reflection from which 
flow hereafter the correct remedy. 

A Jackson had hard work to overthrow 
the United States Bank! The Democra- 
cy all over the Union have not yet suc- 
ceeded in destroying a corrupt paper 
money system; the land spectators are 
still reaping harvests from the fact that 
our jurisprudence still sanctions the ideas, 
of feudal rights of property. In short, 
let us not forget the beam in our own eyes 
in detecting the months in those of others 

1 desire to make no invidious reflect- 
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Do not be | 





'ions by this. My only desire is to get 
| us to reflect upon the difficult position of 
| Democrats of Europe comparing it with 
| curs. They have a stupendous work be- 
fore them, and our task is not an easy 
one. We are both fightingin the same 
| cause, and we need each others success 
| andeach other sympathy. ‘Thero may 
| be an apparent difference, but when you 
| look close, you will find tha: it reatly is 
| the same cause. 
| leave Europe with a hear: full of hope 
I have had some opportunity to know 
that the Democrats are still active, still 
| spreading Republican notions, and that 
| are gaining strength. I have differed 
with them, and told them so, but never- 
| theless | love them for their devotion to 
lhe cause of Freedom, and their high in- 
tellectual faculties. 





Wonders of the Atmosphere. 


There is in & late number of the Lon- 
| don Quarterly a well written and instruc- 
| tive article on Humboldt’s Cosmos—of 
| which the Harpers have lately published 

a correct edition, which contains several 
interesting scientific speculations ; but 
the generality of readers, perhaps, would 
prefer the following description of the 
wonders of the common atmosphere. 

“The atmosphere rises above us with 
its cathedral dome, arching towards the 
heaven, of which it is the most familiar 
synonyme and symbol. It floats around 
us like that grand object which the apos- 
tle John saw in his vision, “a sea of 
giass like unto chrystal.” So massive 
is it that when it begins to stir it tosses 
about great ships like playthings, and 
sweeps cities and forests like snowflakes 
to destruction before it; and yet is so 
mobile that we have lived years in it be- 
fore we can be persuaded that it exists 
at all, and that the great bulk of man- 
kind never realize che truth that they are 
bathed in an ocean of air: Its weight is 
so enormous that iron shivers before it 
like glass ; yet a soap ball sails through 
it with impunity, and the thinest insect 
waves it aside with its wing. It minis- 
ters lavishly to all the senses. We touch 
it not, but it touches us. Its warm south 
winds bring back color to the pale face 
of the invalid; its cool west winds re- 
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cheeks ; 


fresh the fevered brow, and makes the 
mantle in our 


even its 


blast braces into new vigor and 


harden children of our rugged climate. 
The eye is indebted to it for all the mag- 
nificence of sunrise, the full brightness 
of midday, the chastened radiance of the 
gloaming, and the clouds that cradle near 
Sut for it the rainbow 
would want its ‘triumphant arch,’ 
the winds would not send their fleecy 
messengers on errands round the heav- 
ens ; the cold ether would not shed snow 
feathers on the earth, 


and 


nor would drops 


eer 


The Story Of Crazy Susan. 


She seldom 


her head 


of dew gather on the flowers ; the kindly 
rain would never fall, nor hail storms nor 
fog diversify the face of the sky. 
naked globe would turn its tanned and 
unshadowed forehead to the sun, and one 
dreary monotonous blaze of light and 
heat dazzle and burn up all things. Were 
there no atmosphere, the evening sun 
would in a moment set, and w 
warming plunge the earth in darkness. 
But the air keeps in her hand a sheath 
of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly 

through her fingers, so that the shadows 
of evering are gathered by degrees, 
the flowers have 


Our 


ithout 


and 


time to bow their heads, 
and each creature space to find a place 
of rest and to nestle to repose. 
eeoenae: the garish sun would at once 
bound forth from the bosom of night, and 
blaze above the horizon ; 
watches for his coming, and sends at first 
but One little ray to announce his ap- 
proach, and then another, and by and by 
and so gently draws aside the 
curtain of night, and slowly lets the light 
fall on the face of the sleeping earth, till 
her eyelids open, and, like man, ‘she | 
goeth forth again to her labor till the eve- 
ning.’ ’ 


In the 


but the air 


For many years there has been seen 
wandering about this city, a female, dres- 
sed in home: -spun_ plaid, 
tected by a sort of hood, and her feet cov- 
ered with shoes that always exhibit much 


pro- 


enters a dwelling, 


but follows the street without any appar- 
She shuns crowds, a- 
voids, if possible, meeting a man, and at 
all seasons and in all weathers is continu- 
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‘ally on the tramp. She seldom speaks 
to any one,but seems incessantly talking 
to children in the street who her out as 
“Crazy Susan.” <A mind in ruins is a 
calamity which always commands our 
sympathy, andsucha wreck as this, ex- 
cites our deepast interest. We never 
can look upon such an object without 
wishing to know something of the histo- 
| ry, the exciting causes to such a dread 
| existance. We were eminently grati- 
| fied in this respect by meeting’ with Col. 
| Abbey, to whose kindness Crazy Susan 
| has been for many years indebt for a 
home, for the following particulars in re- 
lation to her early history. 

She has been married twice. Her 
first husband, with whom she lived unhap- 
pily, died leaving her with several chil- 
dren, and alittle property. Her second 
husband proved a drunkard, abused her, 
| spent her property and left her. ‘The 
| town took possession ofher children, and 
| bour d them out, all save one a little girl, 
| which was thought better to leave with 
| the mother. She came to this city, and 
| did washing in a public house for the sup- 
| port of herself and child By artifice, per- 
| haps a false promise, she became the vic- 
| tim of aseducer, and after a.time lodged 
|in the poor-house. Her little gi:] was 
| then taken from her, and bound to A. M. 
| C. Smith, then of this city, now of Buf- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


falo. This affliction, her last child ta- 
ken from her,herself disgrace and lodged 
in a poor-house, was more than she could 
bear. Her reason left her and ever since 
she has been the wandering “Crazy Su- 
san.” 


How little do we know that which we are 
How less what we may be 


Shelives now but in the past, and 
feeds upon such incidents only as she 
fain would forget. ‘That segment of life’s 
| poor circle through which she has gone, 
| has sprung from its grave, bringing with 
| it only those incidents of sorrow which in | 

a sound mind would be counterbalanced 
by many a lingering endearment. How 
mysterious is the spirit of memory! how 
| painfully true to the objects of its trust— 





how quick and vital over the relics of 
joys that have fled—friendships that have 
ceased—error that have been wept!— 
How intensely it concentrates the events 
of a and passes through the mind, in 
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an unbroken current, the mingled sensa- 
tions that have blessed or blighted its 
previous existence! The insanity of 


Crazy Susen seems to be of the conser- | 


vative kind, neither abating or progres- 
sing. ‘[heimpression left on her mind 
at the taking away of her little girl, an 
event which seemed to snap her heart- 
strings so rudely as to dethrone her rea- 
son, remains there yet, and in her solitary 
wanderings, she is often heard convers- 
ing with herself on this ill-fated and chan- 
geless subject. 

The oldest boy did not like the mas. 
ter to whom he was bound, and ran away 
He shiped at New York asa cabin boy 
on an East Indiman, went to China, was 
absent several years, and came back a- 
bout the time the Mexican war broke out 
enlisted, was through all the battles, es- 
caped unhurt, seved his money and war- 
rants, &c., returned last year, sought 
out his mother, found his two oldest mar- 
ried andliving near this city, had a long 
search for that “little girl,” his youngest 
sister, but finally got track of her’ went 
to Buffalo and brought her to this city, 
and finally last fall, got married himself, 
and got mother, sister all together.— 
There was joy in‘every heart but one— 
poor Susan was crazy still. [Cleveland 
Plaindealer. 


Courtesy. 
And he returns a friend who came a foe. 


We know of no qualities that should be culti- 
vated more sedulously by the young than court- 
esy of deportment and kindness of manner.— 
The effect is beneficial in almost every point of 
view. A favor is greatly enhanced by the tone 
and manner by which it is characterised; while 
a refusal to confer an obligation may be soften- 
ed and stripded of much bitterness by courteous 
and kindly expression. Jt is so easy, too, for 
this grace to become habitual. Nothing so pol- 
ishes and refines, nothing so fully softens and sub- 
dues. 


The agreeable and the disagreeable are the 
strong contrasts in society. They may be seen 
in every department in life—in the press, in the 
pulpit, in the counting room and in the store. A 
harsh spirit is readily detected. A bluff manner 
is always repulsive and offensive. We some- 
time since were told of a case in which an in- 
dividual, who was somewhat indebted, finding 
it impossible to liqnidate the obligation at once, 
determined as a last resort to call npon his credi- 
tor, state the facts fully and frankly, and ask his 
indulgence. The interview took place, but the 
debtor had not been in conversation with the 
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creditor five minutes, before the rough. rude, 

brutal nature of the man of wealth broke out, 
and the debtor, pressed as he was tothe wall, 
| rushed from his presence in disgust, satisfied that 
| almost any sacrafice was better than the loss of self 
repect for the gratification of such a disconrteous 

and heartless mercenery. Fortunately, he soon 
encountered another indi vidual of a disposition in 
| broad contrast; and in stating the facts to him, 
| was instantly relieved. 
| The effect was to close at once and forever all 
busiN2S3 Operations with the rude and insolent 
man, 4nd to feel a lively gratitude in al] time to 
come, for the individual who had simply acted 
ina kind and courteous spirit, for in neither case 
was there the slightest risk, the party being 
merely pressed for the moment. 

Similar scenes and circumstances no doubt of- 
ten take place in the business transactions of life 
A few years since, a foreign gentleman stepped 
into an office at Philadelphia, and asked one of 
the clerks if he could direct him to any source 
from which he could obtain a file of a certain 
Spanish newspaper. The young man listened 
with native courtesy, pondered over the question 
fora moment, and then. with a spirit of great 
alacrity. said he himself could obtain the jour- 
nal, and it would afford him great pleasure to 
do so. The foreigner bowed his thanks, said 
that the matter was of considerable interest to 
him, but he was unwilling to puta stranger to 
so much trouble. 

It is perhaps ten years since an active and ef- 
ficent member of Congres, just at the close of 
the session, and in the midst of a very exciting 
scene of business, wastaken aside into one of 
the committee rooms, and introduced hastily to 
a gentleman from the far west. The member 
had several matters of importance on hand, and 
could scarcely spare the time necessary for an 
introduction. The moment the usual inter- 
change of courtesies took place, the stranger, 
with an anxious manner, said thathe had been 
lingering in Washington for months, with the 
object of securing the passage of a particular 
bill, and thus far without success. The matter 
for him was of the deepest importance, and see- 
ing the facility of the member in such cases, he 
had ventured asa favor to ask that he would 
make an effort in his behalf. 


At this moment, the voice of the Speaker was 
heard, as about to put a question, the member 
with an air of impatience, responded tothe ap- 
peal—*'I’l] try”’—and the next moment was in 
his seat. Half an hour afterwards an opportu- 
nity occurred—the bill was called up for the last 
time, the vote was taken, and the ‘‘aycs’’ proe- 
vailed, and soon after, the act was one of the 
laws of the land. The parties did not meet for a 
long time. But the memory of the kindness 
stil] lingered in the heart of the gentleman from 
the Far West, who now occupies one of the hi- 
ghest seats in the country, andthus five years 
after, hearing that the individual who had so be- 
friended him was in pecuniary difficulty, he 
wrote him a letter, acknowledging the service 
he had so promptly rendered to a comparative 
stranger, and the same time proffered liberal 
and ample assistance. 
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) THE EDITOR. 


Kays tte Cou ty, Ky. 


T } 
“ Remember your dream, 


1850. 


now ;’’ said 
sood old Mrs. P-———, patting down the 
bed and smoothing the pillows before 
leaving me to my night’s repose. Re- 


have 
and whatever 
will come 


member your dream ; you never 
slept in this house 
you dream to-night 
“ Would it mi so with 
king dreams !”? thoueht I, recalling the 
reverie into which I had fallen while ap- 
proaching the house. 
the vast domain, 
ted and well-stocked { 
ed them all mine, 
late’ how many 
pasture-land, how 
and how many head 
would be 


before, 
true.”’ 


ght be 


Running my eye 


over 


and began to ‘ ealcu- 
acres of 


? 


necessary for me to disp se of 
in order to furnish my castle 
with such a library as I ecoul ld desire.— 
(You have no idea how little is known 
of the etirrent literature of the 
many of out-of-town, 
districts, 
telligence is felt by those to whom books, 
newspapers, periodicals We. have been 
alanoe t as common as daylight, and al- 
most as necessary.) My fancy was busy 
gathoajng my favorite authors together 
and counting their cost, when I entered 
the house, but one glance around the 
rooms brought me back to the more so- 
ber realities of life. ‘The venerated Fa- 
mily Bible lay upon the book-table, sur- 
mounted by a testament and hymn- book, 
and close heside them were tha ever- pre- 
sent almanac and dictionarv. (1 have 
observed in many houses the “ Dream- 
book” and “ Fortune-teller’s Own Book”’ 
in close proximity to the bible and hymn- 
book. ) 

Well, I had listened to the details of a 
dreadful storm, wondered at the low price 
of hemp, the muddy roads 
paralleled inclemency of the weather, 
rejoiced at Mrs. P’s ess in raising 
turkeys, and sympathized with the goo 


these plantation 


and the un- 


succ 


lady over the manifold afflictions of a 
sick slave, whose sufferings were faith- 


fully delineated and feelingly dwelt upon; 


my wa- | oa 
: 'ed of being 1n a house 


—WATSON 


ae 


MONTHLY. 


then | had knelt at evening prayer with 
the family circle, and was now lying be- 
tween shects of Snowy linen, (spun, wo- 
ven and spread | ; Mrs. P’s own hands,) 
wondering writ my prophetic 
might be. 


dream 


As sleep stole slowly over my senses, 
ly elapsed i into the pleasant but never-to- 
he-fultilled imaginings of 
“Did 


my wakeful 
you have pleasant dreams 


last night? was the first question asked 


. | magazines 3 
the finely cultiva- |, ,° 


ields, | had imagin- | 


me on entering the 
morning. 
“QO, deligh 


breakfast-room next 


“T dream- 
where the walls 
and ceilings were all made of books and 
the floors paved with newspapers and 
and they were all mine and 
{ had nothing to do the whole blessed 


tfal !? [ replied.” 


| time but set in my easy chair and read!” 


e (in the air) | 


day in | 


nor how much this lack of in- | 


1 | Wel le 
the beautiful | ell, 1 de 


many tons of he mp | 
of blooded cattle it | 


clare ! I should hope that 
never would come true, if it was me, I’m 
sure!’ said Mrs. P—— with a 
of sincere commiseration ; then 
| turning to her son who had just entered 
| with a book in his hand, she related the 
| dream to him. “It may be realized in 
| part,” replied he, “if Mrs. A. will walk 
up into my room after breakfast.”’— 
| (Wasn’t this a pleasant surprise for me?) 
| ** Well,” said his mother, “ you can show 
| her your books, Jeems ; I ‘reckon that’s 
| what the dream meant.” 


or¢ ad 


low rk 


| Hereupon, “ Jeems,” who, from being 
| an only son and s something of an iny alid, 
had taken a fancy to pride himself upon 
| being a very sensible young man and a 
| great book-worm, handed me the volume 
he had been reading, which proved to be 
a collection of Revolutionary worthies 
and signers of the Immortal Declaration. 
After breakfast I followed “ Jeems’’ up 
stairs; but alas, ’ 
my dream! I was led to a venerable 
little book-ease perched upon a high 
stand between two windows, and when 
the narrow door was flung open, [ beheld 
an array of books 3 in motley bindings and 
of various sizes, from the ‘ponderous o- 
sephus down to a miniaturé copy of Pope’s 
Issay on Man. Iwill not trouble you 
with a catalogue; suffice it to say, I found 
nothing new or strikingly interesting ; 
but I observed with some surprise that in 
many instances there were duplicate and 
even reduplicate volumes of the 








same 


for the fancy-work of 













































work. At length [ discovered an old 
volume of Scott’s 2 etical Works snugly 
fitted into a corner behind some huge 


theological folios. 


| “You are welcome to borrow any of 
| my books you would like to read re. 
|} marked Jeems ;” seeing that I lingered 
| over its familias paves as if reluctant to | 
|| restore it toits nook. | profited by his 
1} liberality and then followed him to anoth- 


er room where | found a number of | 


if 
oi ; 
|| shelves filled with a most promiscuous 
’ . ' . ' * 
| collection of half-worn books and ancient 


newspapers. [ reckon you might find 
something here to please you,”’ said my 


| 

| 

| amine “6 4] a. i fare 
i} companion, “though | believe they are 


- | j 
mostly scno l-b IONS. 


i 

1} Alter a patient search among Alge- | 

| bras, Spelling-books, Bible, Tlistories, | 

| &e., I was about to turn away without | 
making a choice, when luckily my eye | 





on the magic name of Burns. 
you lend me this?’ I asked, ea- 


| my hands. 


“Yes, and welcome,” said “ Jeems’’ 


mind about returning it, for L teckon 
nobody here ever reads it. We bought 





our books of old Mr. who had been 
a sort of book-pedlar and school-teacher. 
11 He sold them very cheap rather than 
} take them with him when he left the 


| country. By lumping them all together 
] I got a great bargain, though half of 
| them are no account. That’s the way 
| we happen to have so many alike.” 
| Thus was che mystery of the ill-as- 
|| sorted library (or indeed of any library 
; at all), explained, and thus far but no 
farther was my prophetic dream realized. 
| But my two sweet Scottish minstrels ! 
| J bore them off in triumph to my home, 
(or rather to the place where [ ate and 
slept), promising myself many an hour 
of pleasant converse with the rich brogue 
of the one and the flowing and fairy-like 
poesy of the other. You must know 
that the presiding genius of that home 
was herself one of Burns’ veritable “Un- 





co Guid.” She was rigidly righteous, 


| 

| tyrs and Josephus, and singing only 
| ‘»ysalms and hymns and spiritual songs.”’ 
| She considered it her duty to exercise a 
| Strict vigilance over my reading, and 
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| so. but for the lock and key to my port 


ithe uprightness, 


| stepped my modernized duenna with all 


. ’ *) . | 
geriy grasping the mutilated volume in | 
| 


ty 
icicle. She gave a curious, prving glance | 
|} at my book, passed by me, turned, glan- 1 i 
ced over my shoulder, passed me again, a 
| returned, and without so much as “hy : t 
| your leave” took the book from my hand. Bit 


with a pitying smile, “and you needn’t | ‘* What is this?’ said she. “1 thought 


ee 


reading no books but the Bible, the Mar- 


would have done so with my writing al- 


! 
folio. In her character were combined 
the coldness, hardness 
and purity of a marble monument. I had 
been so little used to dictation in matters 
of reading that | never dreamed of sub- 
initting the matter to her jadement, but 
seized the first leisure moment and pla 
eed myself quietly in the corner with 
Burns in my hand, open at the “Vision.” 
llow soon was | transported to the “auld 





clay biggin,’’ and sented beside the Poet i 
in his “neuk.” | felt his weariness, piti- ) it 
ed his “half-mad, half-fed, halfsarkit” ) ie 
condition, and was half persuaded to join i in 
him in the rash “aith” that was to make i ne 
him “rhyme proof.’ when lo! instead Bi 
of the beautiful and majestic “ Cotla,” in i} i 
} itt 


: 

) 

: 

t : 

the dicnitv and coldness of an animated |} | 


at firstit was the Testament.”? “ Burns’ 
Poems,”’ replied I, as graciously as pos- 
sible. 

‘Burns ? who was he 2” said the la- 
dy, scowling at the unintelligible Seotch 
phrases ; “ is this Dutch or Latin ?”’ con- 
tinued she, turning from the Vision to 
the Two Dogs, then to Mallie’s elegie, 
Halloween, and Tam ©’Shanter, blund- 
ering through a line here and spelling a 
word there, while I, now more amazed 
than angry, replied that Burns was a 
Seotehman, and that his songs were much 
admired by those who understoed the 
| language. 


“Sones!” exclaimed she with a look 


of holv horror, at the same time closing 
| the book and advancing a step or two 
| nearer the fire! 


“ Yes.” said I, rising and reaching for 
'the precious, threatened volume; _ but 
| many of his songs are of a. deeply reli- 
| gious character—do let me read you one 
lor two—I understand the language very 
| well—I am sure you will like them.”— 
| Thus assured she gave me the book. | 
| 
| 
} 





turned to the “Praver in prospect of 
Death, which pleased her much ; then to 
‘the paraphrase on the 19th psalm ; after 
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which I read “ The Author’s prayer un- 
der the pressure of violent anguish.”— 
Perceiving the increasing softness and 
complacency of her now relaxed features, 
I ventured upon the “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” 

“ Most of that sounds very well, some 
of it is right pretty, butitis too long and 
there is too much romance in it,’’ said 
she, when I had finished reading that glo- 
rious poem. “People are too fond of 
mixing up novel stories with everything 
they write now-a-days- Why wouldn’t 
it have been just as well to have left out 
that part about Jenny and her lover ?” 

I did not, for I could not, reply ; but 
turned back in silence to my favorite Co- 
ila. She afterwards made one or two at- 
tempts to fathom the religious doctrines 
and tendencies of the book, but the spell- 
ing was “ ower muckle” for her wisdom, 
and the very title of one of the poems, 
(Address to the Deil), so shocked her 
sensibilities that now she “ never men- 
tions it,”’ nor handles it either, and I can 
read it unmolested when I choose. 

Yours ever and truly, L. B. A. 


ARAL LP PPL LL PLL Pl 


A Bap Wire anv a Heart-Broxen Huspanp 
—A very respectable Jooking man who, from 
his manners and conversation, had seen better 
days,was picked up by the watch a few evenings 
since very much overcome by liquor. On being 
brought before the magistrate in the morning, he 
narrated a most melancholy and heart rending 
chapter of his history, as crowded with stirring 
events as the most exciting novel of the day.— 
His friends and family belong in Hartford. He 
emigrated from there to Buffalo nearly five years 
ago, and entered into business. He was pros- 
perous and he married a beautiful woman, who 
became the mother of a beautiful boy to bless 
him with its innocent endearments. He was 
happy and while prosperity was smiling on him, 
he received intolligence from Hartford that his 
mother was dying, and to hasten there if he de- 
sired to see her, he hurried away, desiring an in- 
timate friend to see that his wife should want 
for nothing in his absence. His mother lingered 
for weeks in a dying state. 
her remains had been deposited under the green 


sod of the grave-yard he received a letter froma | 


friend at Buffalo. informing him that his wife 
had eloped and left his hearth desolate. He re- 
turned to Buffalo heart-broken, and found his in- 
fant boy in charga of a neighboring family.— 
Discouraged and disheartened he sought relief 
in the bottle, and soon found himself a misera- 
bly drunken loater. He left the Queen city last 
all,hearing that his wife and paramour were in 
Troy and made his way to the latter city, where 
he arrived in a state of complete destitntion. He 


scree SD 


The morning after | ’ . . 
. | puzzle—we can’t helieve that many of 
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must either beg or steal, he could not starve to 
death. He was to proud to solicit bread to eat, 
so he was forced to steal. He was caught in 
the act and sent to the Albany Penitentiary. A 
month or two since his term of imprisonment 
expired, and he was again thrown upon the 
world without money and without friends. He 
found himself a few evenings after in the lower 
part of the city, and on entering a house of pros- 
titution, the first object that met his gaze was 
his wife sitting upon the lap of a disgusting rul- 
fian, and resigning her tender cheek, which he 
had not suffered “the winds of heaven to visit 
too roughly,” to his disgusting caresses. He 
rushed from the house in a state of phrenzy,mad 
with rage, and calling down the vengeance of 
heaven on the head of the wretch who bad se- 
duced his wife and blasted his peace and happi- 
neson earth. In this condition he was picked 
by the watch. Weare glad to hear that he has 
been kindly cared for, and is to be sent home to 
Hartford. [Alb. Knickerbocker. 


{>> The Edifor of the N. Y. Trib- 
une, after urging most ably the great rea- 
sons why the popular vote should be no- 
bly sustained in favor of Free Schools, 
and especially in the state at the fall clec- 
tion—and after giving his ideas of the 
various kinds of stupid opposition, says: 

“As to the mutterings of Avarice, 


we have even less respect for them. ‘The 
j 
} 
} 





man who objects to educate all children 
at the expense of Property, because he 
has Property and no children needing 
common school education, is too small 
souled, too bat-eyed, to perceive what his 
interest requires. Where does he sup- 
pose the thrifty, active young man will 
pay most for a farm—where there are 
Common Schools for his children, sus- 
tained by atax on his property, or where 
these are deficient, and their place sup- 
plied by private or rate-bill schools?]— 
Where will the stout, two handed laborer 
“hire out”? cheapest—where his children 
are made welcome to Free Schools, or 
where there are none such? How men 
so short sighted as our rich antagonists 
| of Free Schools ever became rich is a 


them ever acquired wealt by wise fore- 
sight and thrifty calculation. Skinning 
flints would far better suit the genius dis- 

played in their hostility to Free Schools. 
| {FP Itis estimated that tho reaction in 1849 
cost Europe 111,932 men and $1,832,000,000 
| A French paper says this calculation is below 
the actual cust, as tho war of Schleswig Hol- 


stein is not included, which was very bloody and 
expensive. 
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ADRIAN: JULY, 1850 


THE FOURTH OF JULY, 


That was a band of noble patriots who 


met at Philadelphia seventy-four years | 


ago. ‘They were men who feared God 
and loved their fellow men. ‘They had 
met in defiance of the proudest and most 
powerful of earth’s governments, to de- 
liberate upon the inalienable rights of 
man. ‘They had placed their fortunes 
and their lives at stake, and dared do 
anything but recede when they were in 
the exercise of God-given rights. The 
old bell that proclaimed in the ears of the 
awe-struck people of the land the result 
of their deliberations, rang out a glad- 
sume peal in a hundred different tones of 
joy, but every tone spoke of the same 
great principles of liberty and fraternity. 

Or Lipexrty To man.—Of the burst- 
ing of those iron chains of ignorance 
and superstitious bigotry, and false sys- 
tems of government, which for unnum- 
bered ages had bound the broken spirit 
of the many to the capricious will of the 
few. 

Or Linenry AND Fraterniry.—The 
angel who wafted to Heaven the jo’-ful 
tones of that great bell, and who yearly 


now repeats them again as this festival | 


of Liberty rolls around, and wafts them 
across the Universe from planet to plan- 
et and from star to star, until the con- 
fines of darkness echo and re-echo the 
sounds, repeats continually as he flies, 
“Peace on earth and good will to Men !” 
He caught in the sounds which proclaim- 
ed Freedom to Columbia, an 
those truths which Jesus died to estab- 
lish, and which the apostles sealed with 
their blood. He heard in them the sound 


of that axe which was laid at the root of 


tyranny, and of the whole system of am- 
bitious wars which so long had deluged 
the world with blood and misery and 
crime. They were the truths of Univer- 
sal Fraternity and of Universal Love— 
of God and Liberty, as opposed to tyran- 
ny and wrong. 


echo of 
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| for the 


| destiny in the true s pirit of W ashi ington 


| vance, 
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The “ manifest destiny” of our coun- 
try from that day to the present, has been 
to exteid itself. It has crossed from 
ocean to ocean, and now it is reaching 
poles. But to accomplish that 
and Franklin and Jeffers mm and 
the Olive Branch must precede our ad- 
and not the Sword. ‘To build 
lasting foundations for our free institu- 
tions, we must lay them in the grateful 
hearts, and not in the reeking blood, of 
the nations. While Kings and limpe- 
rors are building forts and battle-ships, 
and engines o/ destruction, 
crease the number of our schools and 
educate the people. Despotism is the 
offspring of darkness—Liberty flourishes 
only in moral and intellectual light. 

‘To-day we number thirty-two nations* 
—bound together less by constitutions 


Adams, 


we must in- 





and laws, than by fraternal bonds. What 


will be the number a century hence ?— 


They knock so fast now at the 


door of 
our Union, that Congress scarcely finds 


| time to attend to their calls and settle 


| their claims to precedence, 





| their inclinations. 


| tion, and there is no necessity for 


Let them 
attracted only 
true genius of our in- 
Let them come—Canada and 
Mexico and all, if they desire it—so long 
as the sword is not ne ne to coerce 
The | of the bat- 
tle field, and the tears of those whom the 
battle field would make widows and or- 
phans, would prove. a cement for our 
Union which the curse of 
follow. 

The proudest boast we make to-day, 
is of cur freedom, and of the virtue, pat- 
riotism and intelligence of our people.— 
The Sovereigns of Europe who have lit- 
tle else to be proud of, may be expected 
to plunge occasiona lly into war s, that th eV 
may boast of their wholesale murders. - 
We are too strong now to fear any na 


come, so long as they are 
by a love for the 
stitutions. 


Di lood 


God would 


oul 
kicking any of our weaker neighbors to 
prave the strength of our muscles. That 
country peter is truly invincible 


‘ Whose beauty lies 
In her women’s eyes, 


And her strength in her people free 


Liserty AND Frarernrry! May 





the angel on whose telegraphic wings Is 


| transmitted intelligence from iarth to 
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Ileaven, report no more unwelcome news 
on any return of this festival, than Lid- 
erly and 


Will. 


I’raternity—Peace and good 


*California and Deseret are both organized 
under State Constitutions, aad in all but their 
simple recognition as such by Congress, are as 
much members of our Confederacy at this time 
as Michig ih. 


“Barrincron’s PuysicaL Groarapny—Edit- 
ed by Charles Burdett—Mr. H. Newman & Co. 
is vs 


speak of this work as it deserves. 


Publishers. We hardly know how to 
To say that 
its intrinsic value entitles it to a conspicuous 
place in every one’s library, might be sufficiont, 
were we assured that every ono would show pro- 
per respect to tho suggestion by procuring it.— 
But as they probably would not, we will bait the 
reading public with abrief enumeration of its 
centents, which of itself will present attractions 
of no slight character. First, then, the work 
consists of seven divisions—the first of which 
embraces a general description of the oceans 
and seas, and a particular description of the wa- 
tersand their properties. 

The second division is devoted to geognosy, 
or description of the general structure, configu- 


ration, and natural divisions of the land. 


Division third—general view of tne structure 
of the earth—description of the various classes 
of rocks—account of some of the revolutions 
which have occurred on the surface of the globe 
—inineralogy, or description of the constituents 
of rocks and their principal compounds—pale- 
ontology, or description of organic remains. 

Division fourth—description of the atmosphere 
and atmospheric phenomena—anemography, or 
description of the winds—climatology, or des- 
cription of climates and their laws—volcanoes 
and earthquakes. 

Division fifth—Botany. 

Division sixth—Zoology, or description of the 
peculiarities and distribution of animals. 

Division seventh—ethnology, or account of the 
various races and classes cf mankind—religions 
—governments—public economy. 

One of the peculiar merits of this work is,that 
it presents most valuable information on subjects 
in which all are deeply interested, and which has 
hitherto been found only in treatises inaccessible 
toa large portion of the community, on account 
of both their expense and rarity. The book con- 
tains 420 pages, is neatly printed, well bound, 
and for sale by a ‘Tayon. 
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“The Family Favorite.” 


We never liked our name reader, as it is a lit 
More 


| humbly perhaps, we should have called it a fam 


| tle affected, and nota little evotisti 


| ily favorite, for such we have intended to make, 


and we believe are making it as fast as kind 


Providence and puuctual patrons will permit 


| The parenial hearthstone is the centre of gravi- 
The 
which we love to live and be loved. 
Our 


Father, nor Mother, nor Brother, nor Sister, 


ty with us, home-circle is the Eden in 


Our throne 
| is the heart at home: 


mission is not to 


singly, or as a class, but to all in that heaven-fa- 


vored cluster—the family circle. To furnish 


our friends with a monthly portion of choice 
reading for home, 1s our humble mission. ‘To 


supplant the pernicious—the drivelingly ficti 





| tious—the false, and to introduce the true, the 
beautiful, the just, the instructive is our aim.— 
Fancy and fiction with us, must be subservient 
tu fact. 


style must enwrap solid thought—substantial 


A flashing word drapery—a jeweled 
2 J 


food for the mind. In these days when news- 


paper and periodical literature form an essen- 


tial part of the world’s education, and almost 
the whole of the reading of the masses, we a'm 


to do our part in separating the good from the 


bal—the vicious from the virtuous, and present 


the reading hours of home with an innocent of- 
fering. We have been thns engaged for nearly 


three years, and how far we have succeeded, our 


friends and patrons must judge. ‘The most able 
| of a magnanimous press, have commended our 


enterprise, and we might swel! this throw off to 





any length by quoting plaudits from the col- 
|umns of our cotemporaries. Our “Monthly” 
| has been received with increasing favor, and ere 
the issue of this, but its seventh number, we find 


ourselves with a circulation of neatly Three 


Thousand. We consider it the germ of a long 
lifed Western Monthly, and if it do not have a 
prosperous life while we live, we mean to de- 
serve one. By the way, a western periodical 
resting wholly upona subscription list for a sup- 
port, has to contend in the minds of m iny, with 


a most outrageous and unjustifiable prejudice.— 


astern periodicals, with scarcely half the merit, 
not only bring the highest price in the market; 
but with some, any thing of a western origin, 


cannot take at any price. Some seem to think 


| that because the sun risesin the east, but for 
the east it would not rise at all. This spirit is 
unworthy of the great and self-reliant west— 
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never had an occidental origin, and it is much to 
be regretted, so far asthe cause of western lite- 
rature is concerned, that it is here by importa- 
tion. In these telegraphic days, when no one 
longer need take an eastern paper to get earliest 
the latest news, our home periodicals should re- 
ceive our first and warmest support. The west- 
erner who would starve the printer of his neigh- 
boring village, to fatten some publisher in New 
York, or Boston, deserves himself to starve.— 
He is a member of that contemptable sect, (con- 
temptable not in numbers) the first article of 
thus: 
come outof Nazareih.” With sucha syeophan- 


whose creed reads “Nothing good can 
tie mind. distance and place are substitutes for 
real merit. and where real merit exist, they ex- 
alt it into the incomparable. A true western man 
whois a “Yankee enlarged,” admits that the 
“‘magi came from the east,” and might have left 
some of the same sort behind, but he also be- 
lieves that they came “to dwell among us.” 

We do not ask our friends to sustain the Fam- 
ily Favorite, if we do not make it as well worth 
its cost as any dollar priced member of the Mag- 
azine family. But evenif it were otherwise— 
did we fail in the beginning period of our histo- 
ry, to equal in merit the Dollar Monthlies of our 
Fastern dependents upon the quill—the fact of 
our work having a farther-west-origin than any 
similar one—than any representative of the 
great tribe of Monthlies, should entitle us, we 
think, to share in the first and warmest tavors 
of our western neighbors. To say nothing of 
our matter, in typographical excellence we are 
not to be surpassed. For the future, the paper 
used in our work will be of the best quality, and 
our engravings will continne to be, what they 
have heretofore been, eqnal to any of the kind 
in the nation. We have recently obtained an 
edition of the immortal Kossuth, engraved by 
one of the most eminent artists of our country, 
from an original portrait approved by the Great 
General himself. It will embelish our next No. 
and is itself worth a years subscription. 

We have now a large list of able contribu- 
tors, and shall always give asufficient quantity 
of original matter forthe character of the work. 
We are most happy that our work should have 
found favor with the fair. We have in our list 
seme six hundred lady subscribers. 

And now readers, friends, brethren, shall our 
western offerings to the eause of family read- 
ings be neglected? shall the flowers of our own 


adopted wild-wood find no gatherers? Answer, 
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in deeds as wel] as words—welcome our Agents 
to your neighborhood and homes—settle urrears 
and pay in advance—don’t put us off with a 
promise, or an offer of “dicker”—show the Fa- 
and for- 


will cost you 


vorite to your neighbors, and procure 
Such 


but little trquble and less money, followed by 


ward their names. services 


a clear conscience and the company of the Fam- 
ily Favorite. 


Agricultural Piducation. 


BY C. SMITH, OF THE TOWER. 


We notice with pleasure, that Rev. FE. Pil- 
cher is writing a series of articles on this im- 
portant eubject—the first two numbers of which 
have already appeared in the Kalamazoo Gazette. 
He evinces a sort oj at-home-ativeness which 
we were little prepared to expect. It is to be 
hoped that the good seed which he is sewing 
may not fall on barren ground: No occupation 
calls more in requisition the aid of scientific and 
philosophical principles than that of agrieultnre; 
and he who neglects to avail himself of those 
aids, turns his back upon the most powerful 
sources of success. Farmers are beginning to 
understand this, and demand that a syétem of 
education shall be established having a more di- 
rect and practical reference to their avoentions 
in life. They are beginning to learn that, to 
read and write with passable accuracy, and doa 
sum in the rule of three, is not all the learning 
they require to make them good: farmers. If 
they Jearn all that it behooves them to learn,they 
will learn that where many people’s edueation 
ends, theirs just begins. A greater mistake 
was never made, than that a proper and profita- 
ble cultivation of the soil does not necessarily re- 
quire a corresponding cultivation of the intellect. 
lt is a conceded fact now-a-days, that our best 
and most thriving farmers, those who are doing 
most for the cause of agricniture and the happi- 
uess and comfort of the human race, are scien- 
tific farmers. 

Physical labor is not the sole element of suc- 
cess to the farmer, any more than mere mental 
labor is the sole element of successto the pro- 
fessional man. A little labor performed witha 
correct knowledge of all the principles which en- 
ter into agricultural science. is much more pro- 
ductive than a large amount performed at ran 
dom, regardless of “time, place and cireumstan- 
ces”? When the farmer does any thing. he 
ought to know and understand why he does it — 
This knowledge is as requisite to him in farm- 
ing, as it is to the physician in the healing of 
diseases. Like the physician, too, he is requir- 
ed to have something more thana smattering 
knowledge of general principles. As particular 
individuals, under prrticular conditions of the 
system, require a particular mode of treatment; 
so particular soils, in particular ciimates, require 
a particular system of management. A system 
which would conduce to one man’s gain, would 
be another’s loss. Hence in the successful pros- 
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ecution of his profession, the farmer has opened 
before him the whole field of science from which 
to vain valuable and a instruction.— 
Chemistry, botany, physiology, and 
much that belongs exclusivly to philosophy and 
mechanics, may be made directly available in 
the snecess of his business. Anything therefore, 
which serves the agricultural com- 
munity with the importance of these facts, can 
never be ont of time or out of place, For this 
reason, we hail with ple: asure these efforts of the 
Rev. Brother F. whose ess ays give ample evidence 
of much proit and instruction to those whose 
interest he has, apparently, so much at heart 


gseolog cy 


to impress 


Attempt to Convert the Pope. 





The correspondent of the N. Y. Daily News, 
writing from Rome on the 2d of May, gives the 
following singular account of an interview be- 
tweena Protestant clergyman and the Pope: 

“Oneof the most interesting occurrences of 
last week was the interview of the Rev. Dr. 
Townsend, canon of Durham, with the Pope. I 
mentioned ina previous letter that the Rev. 
Doctor’s object was to endeavor to induce his 
Holiness to do away with the bickerings, anim- 
osities and polemical discords which keep the 
various denominations of Christians seperate 
and at enmity; and, by calling a general coun- 
cil, to establish the basis of an universal creed. 
It was certainly a bold attempt for a Protestant 
clergyman to convert the Pope himself, but the 
doctor was resolved to beard the lion in his den; 
and on Friday last he er to the encounter in 
full-dress canonicals. After having knelt to kiss 
the Pone’s hand, Dr. Townsend vas invited by 
his Holiness to take a chair, and an animated 
conversation commenced in Latin, a fit language 
for acontroversy, and in one which the disput- 
ants might be presumed to be amatch for each 
other. The Pope was on the whole very tolerant 
as may be imagined from his having not only 
listened with calmness to Dr. Townsend’s argu- 
ments in favor of releasing the Catholic cle ‘rey 
from their vow of celibacy, but also assured him 
that he entertained scrions ideas of adopting 
such a plan in the early part of his reign. 
pecially after having received pressing letters 
upon the subject from Germany; but that, in the 
present state of Italy, and indeed of the whole 
continent, an innovation on his part would be 
dangerous, even if he had the power toact freely 
which he had not, being by no means the free 
agent that he was on his first accession to the 
throne. The same objection would prevent him 
from calling a general counc?i, or attempting to 
unite the great and divided family of christiar 
although he fully admitted the grandeur of ‘a 
scheme, vcinadie his own desire for peace and 
harmony, and wept at Dr. Townsend’s enthus- 
iastic picture of England recognising in Pio Nino 
the head of a universal church. After three- 
quarters of an hour’s discussion, the Rey. canon 
took his leave, placing in the hands of his Holi- 
ness a document containing the principal heads 
of his argument, which appears to have made 
some im pression on ihe pontiff’s mind, judgi ng 
from the fact of his having sent to the dector’s 
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residence on Sunday last, only two days after 
the interview, requesting to be made acquainted 
with the period of Dr Townsend’s return, (he 
has just gone to Naples.) as he should then like 
to oveueun more conversation with him.’ 


OBITUARY, 


The following letter was written mostly by 
the late Captain Hicks, A. Dorris, Esq. of 


this County. It 


is inserted by special request, being of touching 


sufficiently explains itself, and 


interest to many of our near home readers, and 


not without interest we presume to all. 


My Daar Srr:—YVour con, Isaac G. Dorris, has Jin 
gered along until this time; Ihave been with him con 
stantiy for the last five days: he has uffered severe ly 
with consumption and the disease is of that lingering 
cast that we know not when it will terminate I had 


him removed to the house of Mrs. Alersniders, and ha 
had all the kindness that a Mother or Sister could be- 
stow, although away from kindred and home, and taken 
with a disease that is slow though sure of its victim. he 
has fell iuto hands that know what belongs to the enffe1 
ing patriot. He volunteered in the service of his coun- 


try, and although he has not fallen by the hands of an 
enemy, the strong arm of God on whom he puts his 





trust, is laid heavily on him, and is about to remove him 
from this world to that of a happier and better. Thi 

afternoon he called me to his bed side, and regretted that 
it was not so that his father, mother and family could 
surround his dying bed, that he might just as he was 
about taking his departure to the land of Spirits to join 


his sisters in Heaven, to exhort them to fly the wrath to 
come. His dying request is, that his father who is old 
and infirm, would erect a Family Altar and there daily 
pray for his and his family’s salvation. Ie bid me also 





fay to his father that he f ol grateful to him and his 
mother for their many kind sto him in rearing him 
until he became a man. The » only thing he seems to re- 
eret is that he had not been more faithful in serving God 
His willis that his brother shall have his 160 acres ‘of 
land due | im by the United States. There will be suffi- 
cient pay due him to pay the expenses in sending him 


home. 
March 1}. 


His last words were “Tam going home.’ 


Saturday, 


The first page of this letter was written 
Hicks just as your son dictated it to hin 
parted this life this morning at 20 minutes 


by Captain 
Your ron de- 


past five o-’ 


clock. I have only time to'say that while he lived he 
received every attention that a kind nurse could possibly 
bestow. He lacked nothing that money could buy, and 
the officers, especially Cap t. Hicks were unremitting in 
their attendance and endeavors to meliorate his condi- 
tion, Yours respectfully, 
EGBERT sf VAN RUREN, 
Lieut. empeny G lst Reg’t Mich. Vol. 
Detroit Barracks, May 5 , 1848. 
On the 4th ult. in the town of Cambridge, Mich. of in- 


flamation, THoMAS ALDERDYCE Esq. 5SOyears. He 
was one of the few that die whose memory, all that knew 
him, will longlovetocherish. A wife 
mourn his loss, but not as those who haveno hope. Mis 
iliness tho’ severe, wasendured with patience 
during seven days of anguish and pain, expressed a de- 
»part and be with Christ. By his death and ex 
ample his aula be warned « 
sins, and won over to the Saviour. 


area 
and two children 


, and often 


eire to de 


children and friends { their 


Pity the widew Lord, 
In.her distress 

Her sins forgive, griefs reward. 
And all her wants redres 


Pity the orphans, Lord, 
Who mourn a father’s care, 

Trusting in thy Holy word, 

May they find a I’ather there! 
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